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Compare Your 


Business and Profits 
With These Blocks 





1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


; above registers the new business ot 
the Babson Statistical Organization last month, as compared with the 


same month of previous years. By our budget system, the expenses 
have decreased. Our Reports will do the same for your business 


or investment account. Particulars sent freely on request. 


Babson’s Reports 
Babson Park, Mass. 


The only Statistical or Economic Service which has been 
under the same management and without 
any change in ownership for 
twenty-five years 


| ROGER W. BABSON, Babson Park, Mass. : | 
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how much 


will your capital increase in 


the next 10 YEARS? 


N the past ten years we have wit- 
nessed an almost amazing ex- 
pansion of American business, with an attendant uprush of 
security prices. Whether this growth will continue at the 
same rate, of course, is problematical, yet your money must 
continue to be invested The next ten years will see many 
changes They may hold for you failure or larger success. 
And money—its lack or its possession—obviously will 
play a most important part Upon the wisdom of your in- 
vestment selections, then, depends in large measure your 
business progress, your freedom and your ‘happiness. 
This advertisement is written for men who today are suc- 
cessful and who have the foresight to prepare to profit to 
the fullest extent from the developments of the next ten 
years These men appreciate the necessity of choosing 
sound, growing investments, as well as the difficulty 
attendant upon such choice The following paragraphs 
may be the means that will enable you to say in 1938, “I 
have gained my measure of success’, instead of ‘‘I know now 
the mistakes I made’ — 


Two ways are open 

There are two roads open before you your business and 
your investments It is with the second that we are con- 
cerned and have been for nearly a quarter century During 
that time we have accumulated certain experience and 
equipment A certain standing and national prestige have 
been acquired, due solely to the results that Brookmire 
has secured . . . . measured in terms of greater profits 
and greater capital safety for every client. 


We believe it is conservative to say that 96 of every hun- 
dred men reading this advertisement have not—over the 
past § years, or 10, or 20 years—secured consistently as high 
a return as they would have through following Brook- 
mire advice And yet, these men may have been highly 
successful in business Example after example combine to 
show the reason for this almost universal situation. 
Regardless of your ability the time you have available 
for a study of investment is tremendously limited In- 
vestment with you must be an avocation And, as an 
avocation, it mever can be fully successful. 

Contrast with this, Brookmire Here, investment counsel 
is a vocation, is our sole business—with our entire staff 
working constantly on it. Conclusions are arrived at 
after consideration from every angle There are no snap 
judgments. There cannot be, for Brookmire Service as a 


national institution depends on just one thing: the ac- 


_ curacy of the recommendations given to clients. 


Consider this 

Many men know that they should have this Brookmire 
advice, but we hear occasionally that Brookmire Service 
is too expensive. Consider this. if you subscribe today, 
listing the stocks and bonds you own (and we ask all 
clients to do this) and we find that just one of your 
securities was ill chosen, you receive advice that in this 
one instance alone covers the cost for a year, or, for many 
years if your holdings are at all large Or, looked at in 
another way, one transaction of one full lot that shows a 
2 point profit considerably more than covers a year's 
subscription That is why we say the cost is negligible in 
relation to the value you receive. 


Now is the best time 


For your convenience we have attached a coupon that will 
bring complete information concerning this Service and 
our booklet ‘‘Consistent Investment Success’’. With 
security prices at their present levels and with prevailing 
uncertainty as to the future trend this, especially, is an 
opportune time to find out what Brookmire Service really 
as, its scope and what tt can do for you. Simply mail the coupon. 


Inquiries from west of the Rockses should be addressed to the Brooke 
mire Economic Service, Russ Building, San Francisco, California. 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 


An organization—national in scope—whose business is 
to provide investment counsel to individuals and insti- 
tutions whether the amount be $5,000 or $1,000,000. 


BROOKMIRE ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 

570 Seventh Avenue, New York 

Please send me a complete description of your Service, your 
booklet, ‘‘Consistent Investment Success’’, and your latest 
Bulletins, advising what investment action is best now. 


Also include the official report of yourcompleterecommenda- 
tions for the year 1927, so that I may see what results from 
following Brookmire advice. TM-Q 2 





My investment funds total about $...022.. s+: 
(This is not essential if you prefer not to give it) 














HAVE 
YOU EVER 
HEARD ANYONE 
ASK FOR A BETTER 
GOLF BALL THAN 
A DUNLOP 
? 





IMPORTED BLACK 


DUNLOP 





TIME 


LETTERS 


Congress Thanked 
Sirs: 

I wish to call your attention to quite a gross 
misstatement of facts, wherein you state, in 
article on first page of your magazine of May 
28, under the caption of “Signed & Consigned” 
that the members of the Legislature, now in ses- 
sion, had defeated a resolution of thanks to the 
U. S. Congress. 

I attach herewith copy of resolution which 
was unanimously adopted by the [Louisiana | 
Senate and concurred in by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and a copy sent to the President of 
the United States and members of Congress. 

Sam G. DUPRE 
Secretary of Senate 





Baton Rouge, La. 


. Sm 
No Political Prisoner 
Sirs: 

In your issue of May 28 in an article on the 
death of William D. Haywood, you refer to the 
I. W. W. men convicted of violating war laws 
and say that most of them are still in Leaven- 
worth prison. We are glad to state that every 
one of them has long since been released by 
pardon of the President and that there are not 
now any federal political or industrial pris- 
oners. . . . 





Rocer N. BALDWIN 
American Civil Liberties Union, 


New York, N. Y. 
Blown Up 


Sirs: 

In your issue of May 28, col. 1, p. 12, you 
say, “Steunenberg was the target for the miners’ 
rage; in 1906 he was the target for a bullet 
that killed him.” The facts are that a bomb 
was placed at the gate opening into the lawn 
of the Governor’s home in Caldwell. When the 
Governor opened the gate he .was literally 
blown up. Harry Orchard confessed to having 
placed the bomb and was sentenced to prison 
for life. 

This correction is not of very great importance 
but is mailed in the interest of the accuracy of 
which you are justly proud. 

WILiiaM F. VANCE 





o— 


Harvey, Ill. : 


_ 
Erratum 
Sirs: 

In a recent edition you printed an article on 
General Wrangel of the White Army. On 
account of the particular interest which will 
later appear, I copied the following quotation 
from that article: 

“His misfortune was made complete when 
Fate snatched from him his wife . . . lost when 
the Yacht Lucullus sank in collision with the 
British Steamer Adria off Constantinople 
harbor.” 

I am led to inquire the source of your infor- 
mation because I have had a charming woman 
whom I supposed to be the Baroness Wrangel, 
General Wrangel’s wife, in my house twice dur- 
ing the past four years and have received letters 
from her during that time. I am of course much 
interested to know whether not only myself but 
many, many others have been imposed upon by a 
poseur or whether there is some explanation, 
which I think must be the case. She has told 
us the complete story, the retreat of the White 
Army, the escape from the Crimea, the hiding of 
her jewels in her young child’s rag doll, of the 
sinking of the Lucullus, which she said she was 
TP TT TT 


Trm_E, published weekly by Time, Inc., at 731 
Plymouth Court, Chicago, Ill. Entered as second- 
class matter Jan. 21, 1928, at the postoffice at 
Chicago, Ill., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 

Editors: Briton Hadden and Henry R. Luce. 
Associates: Laird S. Goldsborough, John S. Mar- 
tin, Myron Weiss. Weekly Contributors: Niven 
Busch, Noel F. Busch, John Farrar, Newton 
Hockaday, Parker Lloyd-Smith, Peter Mathews, 
Elizabeth Moore, Lin Segal, S. J. Woolf. Cor- 
respondence pertaining to editorial content should 
be sent to 25 West 45th Street, New York City. 

Subscription rate, one year, in the U. S. and 
vossessions, Cuba, Mexico and South America, 
5; Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6. 

For advertising rates and reservations address 
Robert L. Johnson, Advertising Manager, 25 West 
45th Street, New York City. 
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Dayink these 


radio-active 
waters 


Bathe in the only 
natural Nauheim Baths 


in America 





OME this month to 
the American Nauheim, 
where the mineral waters 
rival those of the great Euro- 
pean Spa—the only place in 
America where there are 
natural Nauheimbaths. Then 
—forget care! Drink from 
the healing springs—take 
the famous baths—let spe- 
cialists plan your diet—exer- 
ciseand rest. The results are 
beneficial almost beyond be- 
lief; a few weeks from today 
you can be literally a differ- 
ent person! Golf, of course. 


Ask your own physician about 
The Glen Springs. The baths and 
other treatments are especially suit- 
able for heart, circulatory, kidney, 
nutritional and nervous disorders, 
rheumatism, gout and obesity. Book- 
lets by addressing Wm. M. Leffing- 
well, President, Watkins Glen, 
New York. 


GLEN SPRINGS 





THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
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not aboard at the time, of General Wrangel’s 
efforts and hers to hold together the remnants 
of the White Army in Siberia, of her sanitaria 
for those affected with tuberculosis. 

If she is not the genuine Baroness Wrangel 
she is a wonder. Incidentally she has collected 
considerable sums of money from various cities 
in the United States for the support of her 
tuberculosis camps. 

It was a coincidence that Mrs. Sawyer had 
half finished a letter to Baroness Wrangel en- 
closing a check to her when I read your article. 
I hope that your reply will release the letter. 

ANSLEY W. SAWYER 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


Let Subscriber Sawyer’s wife finish her 
letter and post with check. Time erred in 
saying that the Baroness went down with 


the Lucullus.—Eb. 
RES” NEw 


‘ 
Covers 
Sirs: 

I was a subscriber for your periodical before 
you had printed a copy of it, hence I presume 
to ask you to decide a bet as to the number of 
prominent Democrats whose pictures have ap- 
peared on the outside covers of your magazine 
since you began its publication. 

Wm. R. PALMER 

New Haven, Conn, 


Pictures of the following potent U. S. 
politicians have appeared on TiMeE’s 
covers: j 

Republican 
Lincoln C. Andrews Newton D. Baker 
James Montgomery Bernard M. Baruch 

Beck George Brennan 
William E. Borah Carter Glass 
Theodore Elijah Burton E. M. House 
William M. Butler William G. McAdoo 
Joseph G. Cannon* John Barton Payne 
Arthur Capper James A. Reed 
Calvin Coolidge Albert C. Ritchie 
James C. Couzens Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Albert B. Cummins* Alfred E. Smith 
Charles Curtis James J. Walker 
Dwight F. Davis Thomas J. Walsh 
James J. Davis Burton K. Wheeler 
F. Trubee Davison Woodrow Wilson* 
Charles Gates Dawes 
Chauncey M. Depew* 

Frederick H. Gillett 
Warren G. Harding* 
Roy Asa Haynes 

Will H. Hays 

Myron T. Herrick 
Herbert Hoover 

Alanson B. Houghton 
Charles Evans Hughes 
Frank B. Kellogg 
Robert M. La Follette* 
Henry Cabot Lodge* 
Nicholas Longworth 
Frank O. Lowden 

Ruth Hanna McCormick 
Andrew W. Mellon 
Dwight Whitney Morrow 
Harry S. New 

Hiram Johnson 

Gifford Pinchot 

Elihu Root 

William Howard Taft 
Andrew Volstead 

James W. Wadsworth 
Charles B. Warren 

John W. Weeks* 
William Allen White 
Leonard Wood* 


Republicans, 43; Democrats, 15. The 
preponderance of Republicans is largely 
explained by the fact that they have been 
in power since Trme’s Vol. I. No. 1.—Eb. 


« 
Pure & White 
Sirs: 

In your edition of May 21, p. 14, you spoke 
of the “‘white granite’ of Aberdeen. Are you 
not mistaken? I have never seen anything there 
but red granite, but as I have not been there for 
fifty years it may be that there is some change. 

JAMES Bowron 


Democrat 


Gulf States Steel Co., 

Birmingham, Ala. 2 

The Encyclopedia Britannica observes 
with emotion that “Aberdeen .. . the 


* Deceased. 


TIME 


Plant of the California Corrugated Culvert Co., 
Berkeley, California 





ue” Location! 


California Corrugated Culvert Co. 


ccorDING to H. W. Force, President of the California Corrugated 

Culvert Co., the industrial zones of the cities located on the east side 

of San Francisco Bay offer the best location for serving the western United 
States and the export markets of the Pacific for the following reasons: 


“The production per labor unit is found by manufacturers to be much 
greater here than elsewhere. This is partly due to an ideal climate and ex- 
cellent labor conditions, Exceptionally good switching facilities at a low 
rate to deep-water docks and by spur track to main lines keep down ship- 
ping costs on both raw material and finished product. The fact that desir- 
able factory locations can be bought on a very reasonable basis also aids 
the manufacturer. 


“The geographical location is such as to make this district the center of 
distribution for a large territory, embracing the eleven western states. It is 
also an ideal center for foreign shipments. Where companies intend having 
but one plant on the Pacific Coast, it proves to be a better location than 
can be found elsewhere. 


“These observations are based upon our own experience with six manu- 
facturing plants located in various parts of the country, as well as upon the 
experience of others who have come here and started plants as branches of 
eastern companies, many of which have branches located all over the 
country.” : 

IN ORDER to give you the actual experiences of nationally-known manu- 
facturers operating in the Oakland Industrial District, statements from a 


most representative group have been published in a booklet, “We Selected 
Oakland,” mailed on request without cost or obligation. 


Send for “We Selected Oakland” 


cAn industrial survey will be prepared for any manufadurer 
intereSted in a Pacific Coast plant. Write Industrial Department 


Oakland Chamber of Commerce » Oakland, California 
or the Chamber of Commerce of any of the following cities: 


Alameda Berkeley 


Centerville Emeryville Hayward Irvington Livermore 
Newark Niles Pleasanton San Leandro 
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‘Granite City’ . . . the ‘Silver City by the 
Sea’... should be seen after a heavy Play the 


Often 


a best man 


—never 





OMEN like their men strong—and 

their pipes mild! Don’t let your pipe 
stand between you and domestic happiness. 
To tame that wild briar of yours, try 
Sir Walter’s favorite smoking tobacco. 
It’s satisfying, and a lot milder. And it’s 
wrapped in heavy gold foil to keep it fresh 
right down to the last fragrant pipeful. 


LIMITED OFFER 
1 ( for the United States only ) 


If your favorite tobacconist does not carry Sir 
Walter Raleigh, send us his name and address. 
In return for this courtesy, we'll be delighted 
to send you without charge a full-size tin of 
this milder pipe mixture. 
| Dept. T, Brown & Williamson T obacco Corp. 
Winston-Salem. N. C. 


ES BW 


<_reopuct 


SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH 


Who discovered how good a pipe can be 


2 


It’s milder 








rainfall when its stately structures and 
countless houses gleam pure and white 
under the brilliant sunshine.”—Eb. 

— + —_ 
Slate 


Sirs: 

Now that June, the convention month, is here, 
may I submit the following slate for your con- 
sideration? With this bunch conducting our 
affairs for the next four years, I am quite sure 
our institutions would never suffer again. 


President Sen. J. Thomas Heflin* 

V. Pres Gov. Ed Jackson 

S of State William Hale Thompson 
S of War Rev. Norris of Ft. Wortht 
S of Treas Will Hays** 

S of Navy Albert E. Fall 

S of Int Harry F. Sinclair 


Geo. Remus 


Atty General 
Dr. Frederick Cooktt 


Post M General 


S of Com Will Rogers 
S of Labor Emma Goldman 
S of Agri H. L. Mencken. 


E. LANEY 
Des Moines, Ia. 


*Who M. F. and H.’s The Pope. 

+Killer Norris. 

**He knows how to get the coin. 

+tHas had valuable experience regarding use 


of mail. 

ae ici cian 
Three Cities 
Sirs: 

. . . I certainly cannot understand why Time 
is published at 731 Plymouth Court, Chicago, 
has its Editorial Rooms, Advertising Depart- 
ment and General Offices at 25 West 45th 
Street, New York, and its Circulation Depart- 
ment at Penton Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

I know nothing of the financial structure of 
TrmE, Incorporated, but it struck me as rather 
strange that these conditions should exist in an 
otherwise efficient publication. Out of curiosity 
I am interested in knowing why the division. 

J. O. Carter Jr. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 

TIME is edited in New York City be- 
cause New York City contains more 
sources of news than any other U. S. town. 
(But Time has news correspondents in 
many another city.) 

Time’s advertising headquarters are in 
New York City because more national ad- 
vertising is controlled in New York City 
than in any other U. S. town. (But Time 
advertising representatives are stationed 
in Boston, Atlanta, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Paris. ) 

Time is printed in Chicago because Chi- 
cago offers the best printing & distributing 
combination of any U. S. town. 

Normally the circulation department of 
a magazine follows the printing. Until Jan. 
1, 1928, both the Production and Circula- 
tion Departments of TrmE were in Cleve- 
land. On Aug. 1, 1928, the Circulation 
Department will follow the printing from 
Cleveland to Chicago.—Eb. 


Greeks 
Sirs: 

. . This expression “frat” is particularly 
obnoxious to college fraternity men because of 
its adoption by imitators in high schools and 
prep schools. I don’t believe that Time would 
like to be called a “tabloid,’’ still the expression 
is just as applicable to the make-up of Time as 
it is to the ridiculous sheetlets which bear the 
name. Your linotype operators won’t mind if 
you use the full word “fraternity” and your 
readers who are “Greeks” will appreciate the 


change. 
E. T. Morris 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
TimeE, deferring to Greeks, will, at least 
temporarily, abandon its preference for 





© 





| the monosyllabic frat.—Ep. 





SILVER KING 
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“Heard the good news? Old man 
Duffus finally cleared the water hole.” 


“Must have surprised the turtles 
he’s bombarded for thirty-one long 
years!” 

“Oh, they were all down in the silt 
—trying to hatch out the first eight 
balls he drove. But the old man will 

robably present us with a new club 
ouse. Tikkled to death.” 

“What got him over—some favor- 
ing hurricane?” 

“Not at all—the Silver King! Doug 
Smith told the old man he’d have to 
stop making high land out of our 
a water hole—lent: him a Silver 
King and my how it worked!” 

“How could even the King reform 
that ancient slice and hook addict?” 


“Psychology, my dear boy, is no re- 
specter of ages. Young or old, the so 
called dub merely tries too hard. 
And the confidence that comes to 
every man when he’s playing the best 
ball made gives him more distance, 
better direction, smaller scores! The 
King takes one great uncertainty out 
of this uncertain game. Its use is the 
best ~~ of golfing psychology I 


know!” 


Silver King— 











[Imported by] 
JOHN WANAMAKER 
Wholesale Golf Distributors 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO MEMPHIS LOS ANGELES 
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Zeta Psi 
Sirs: 

In your issue of May 28 I notice a letter from 
Floy McEwen, associate editor of the Delta 
Kappa Epsilon Quarterly calling your attention 
to the fact that Nicholas Longworth, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, is a member of 
Delta Kappa Epsilon and not of Zeta Psi. 

Mr. Longworth is at the present time a mem- 
ber of the Zeta Psi Club of New York, and has 
always paid his annual dues to the Zeta Psi 
Fraternity. 

C. S. BRADEEN 

Zeta Psi Fraternity of North America, 

New York, N. Y. 


Sirs: 
In re: Nicholas Longworth and 
College Fraternities 


Please refer Floy McEwen, Associate Editor 
D. K. E. quarterly, to the last issue of the 
directory of Zeta Psi Fraternity. 

Name of Nicholas Longworth, Speaker of 
Hcuse of Representatives, is listed with the Zeta 
Psi members of Rho Chapter, Harvard College, 
Class of 1891, along with other notables of that 
class, including: 

John W. Geary, Philadelphia, Pa.; 

Foxhall P. Keene, New York City; 

Joseph Leiter, Chicago—Washington; 

Frederick Winthrop, New York City. 

JoHN R. WALLER 

International Bank, 

Washington, D. C. 


a 
Houseparty 
Sirs: 
Your correspondent is rather dogmatic in re- 


ferring to Frank Buchman’s work at Oxford in 
your issue of May 28. Has he ever been to a 


“houseparty” or to Oxford? A year ago I at- | 


tended a conference, such as the one which 
comes in for criticism in this latest issue of 
Time at Wallingford, England (twelve miles 
from Oxford). There was no single piéce de 
résistance; the discussions, continuing over a 
period of three days, centered on the life 
of Christ, prayer, and the implications of the 
Christian way of life for the individual Chris- 
tian—what willingness to carry out the will of 
the Lord might involve. The sex question was 
discussed in my hearing—just once, in a private 
talk which another American (male, 29 years 
of age) and I had about the mysterious reti- 
cence shown by the leaders of a boys’ camp, 
which we had both attended, with regard to the 
facts of the biology of sex and reproduction. 


Irvinc Harris 
East Orange, N. J. 


—- — 


Multifarious Tan 
Sirs: 

Our attention has been called to an article 
contributed by Bishop Titus Lowe and published 
in your weekly dated March 12, 1928, in which 
we find certain remarks made by him became 
distorted through purely innocent enthusiastic 
eulogy of Mr. Tan Kah Kee. 

We feel that a great injustice has been done 
to him by the statement that he professes “an 
unalterable resolve not to set foot in the United 
States,” which we wish to disclaim at once now, 
as readers of your paper might think that Mr. 
Tan Kah Kee cherish an aversion towards the 
American people, whom he has always held in 
high esteem and regard as sincere friends of 
China’s welfare. He has never been to Europe 
or America (the statement is wrong when it 
says that he has several times visited Europe), 
owing to the multifarious duties of his business, 
which take away practically all of his time. 
Some day perhaps Mr. Tan Kah Kee will be glad 
to tour your country and see the various indus- 
trial enterprises of which he is much interested. 

Tan Kah Kee & Co. and its various ramifi- 
cations are known all over the world, and are 
the pioneer Chinese exporters of crude rubber 
and preserved pines to Europe, America and 
Canada. ... 

Luc Kem Loo 
For Tan Kah Kee & Co. 
Singapore 


_ Tan Kah Kee whose picture appeared 
in TimE, March 12, is reputedly the “rich- 
est Chinese.” —Eb. 





TIME 


ANOTHER MEMBER 
OF THE TELEPHONE 
FAMILY w~ w Ww w& 


ANY a radio set has found a new 
and richer voice in the golden 
throated Western Electric loud speaker. 


Produced by the world’s foremost 
experts in sound transmission—Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories and the Western 
Electric Company—this loud speaker is 
responsive both to low bass notes and high 
treble, reproducing them with fullness of 
tone and absolute fidelity. 


The same engineering skill which devel- 
oped the telephone has thus removed a 
serious shortcoming in radio loud speakers. 


Here again the name Western Electric 
is an assurance of mechanical and electrical 
reliability—whether on loud speaker or on 
telephone; microphone; public address sys- 
tem; music reproducer; the orthophonic 
horn and electrical recording for the pho- 
nograph; audiometer; audiphone and the 
talking moving picture. As manufacturers 

of the nation’s telephones, this Com- 

pany is applying the skill thus 
gained to making a widening 
range of communica- 
tion apparatus. 


Western Elecfric 


Purchasers....Manufacturers.... Distributors 


SINCE 
1662 
FOR THE 
Beis SYSTEM 
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ou can let a single match 
> be your winter’s kindling ..... the 
winding of a clock your only heating effort 


IGHT the pilot in the fall, turn it off in the ; 
spring —that’s the way thirty-thousand 
homes have released themselves from furnace 
room drudgery, furnace room trips and furnace 
room dirt. 

From fall to spring, room temperatures can be 
held constant within a single thermometer-meas- 
ured degree of the day and night temperatures 
you prefer—all without attention from anyone 
in the household, no matter what the weather 
may be outside. 


Don’t make a mistaken guess as to what 
Bryant Heating Service will cost you. Let us give 
you a dependable estimate for your particular 
residence— without obligation on your part. 


THE BRYANT HEATER & MFG. COMPANY 
17878 St. Clair Avenue CLEVELAND, OHIO 


: THE BRYANT HEATER & MFG. CO., 17878 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


- 
5 I would like to pay as little attention to my heating plant in the Winter as I do in the Summer. Send & 
: me your booklet that describes it in detail. It is understood, of course, that this places me under no & 
: obligation whatsoever. : 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 








THE PRESIDENCY 


Estivation 


‘ 


‘. . . Many thanks for the welcome to 
Wisconsin extended on behalf of your 
State as well as yourself. We are looking 
forward to a most enjoyable summer.” 

The trace of informality in this letter 
from President Coolidge to Governor Fred 
Zimmerman of Wisconsin suggested the 
spirit in which the President’s summer out- 
ing was being planned. White House 
familiars said that, whereas the President 
attended his Rapid City office five days 
per week last year, trips this year from 
Cedar Island Lodge to the office in the 
Superior, Wis., high school would be kept 
down to three or four per week. 

At the Wisconsin end, preparations 
buzzed. Roads were oiled. An electric 
canceling machine was sent to the Brule, 
Wis., post office to help Postmaster Harold 
E. Webster handle the swollen mail. 
Arrangements were also made to have air 
mail delivered specially to and from 
Brule. 

Electricians swarmed through the cedar 
groves stringing telegraph wires and radio 
aerials. The U. S. Radio Commission noti- 
fied Station WEBC at Superior that it 
might quadruple its wattage to assure good 
reception at the Summer White House. 

Enterprising persons bid up the rents of 
all available house space in small Brule. 
Gift “shoppes” opened. Tourists arrived 
to look around long before the Coolidges’ 
trunks were even half-packed in far away 
Washington. 

In Madison, Wis., a jeweler was set to 
work making a gold button which, when 
inserted in the Coolidge lapel, wiil signify 
that he, a non-resident of Wisconsin, is 
legally licensed to take fish from Wiscon- 
sin waters. Boy Scouts in Superior 
“chipped in” for a $55 fishing rod to give 
the President. 

Someone recalled that President Grover 
Cleveland fished the Brule River in 1894, 
as the guest of the St. Paul Club. Antoine 
Denny, oldtime caretaker of the club’s 
lodge on the Brule, was reported to be 
still at his post, eager to take care of an- 
other President. 

In Washington, the party chosen to 
board the Coolidge Special for Brule grew 
to 60, to 80, to go. The total number 
included newsgatherers and camera men, 
but did not account for Rob Roy (white 
collie), Terrible Tim (red chow), Diana 
(white collie), Bessie (yellow collie), King 
Cole (black police dog) and the five White 
House canaries, all of whom were going 
too. 

Besides Secretaries Sanders and Clark, 
Physicians Coupal and Boone, and Colonel 
J. Osmun Latrobe (aide), all of whom re- 


ceive public mention fairly frequently, the 
moving of the White Household reminded 
citizens of White Housekeeper (Mrs.) 
Ellen Riley and of Personal Stenographer 
Erwin Geisser, who transcribed the famed 
“T do not choose” last summer. 

Mrs. Coolidge, after some hesitation, let 
it be known that she would forego seeing 
John Coolidge graduated at Amherst Col- 
lege and go direct to Brule with the Presi- 
dent. 

The Coolidge Special got up steam. Be- 
hind it, when it started, would lie a Capi- 
tal devoid of newsful Governmental activ- 
ity save for the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s lively but long-drawn investigation 
of the Power Trust. 


@, The tenth day passed without the Presi- 
dent’s signing the Muscle Shoals bill. Ten 
years had passed while the bill was getting 
through Congress. The “pocket” method 
of vetoing saves a President the trouble, 
or embarrassment, of saying why he dis- 
approves. Presumably, President Coolidge 
“pocketed” the Muscle Shoals bill because 
it called for Federal operation of the Gov- 
ernment’s Wartime power-plant on the 
Tennessee River and for Federal manufac- 
ture of fixed nitrogen, which is used in fer- 
tilizer and explosives. President Coolidge 
had urged that the Government lease or 
sell the power plant and let private inter- 
ests make power, fertilizer, explosives, 
without Federal competition. Keeping- 
the-Government-out-of-business is a prime 
tenet of the Coolidge credo. 

Senator Norris, who has fought long to 
keep Muscle Shoals and set it going as a 
Federal project, declined to respect Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s unspoken reasons, how- 
ever, and became bitterly sarcastic. He 
said: “To have offended this great trust 
| Power Trust] by approving the Muscle 
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Shoals bill would have dried up the sources 
of revenue that we must have in the great 
campaign just ahead of us.” 

A rumor even got about that President 
Coolidge had killed Senator Norris’s pet 
bill out of pique because the Senator 
blocked the President’s nomination of a 
Federal Judge in Alaska. 

Senator Norris talked seriously of hav- 
ing the Muscle Shoals act declared law 
despite its “pocketing.” His argument 
hinged upon the nature of the adjourn- 
ment Congress has taken. If it is a thor- 
ough-going adjournment in the Constitu- 
tional sense of the word, then the bill is 
dead. But if it could be shown that the 
adjournment is merely ad interim, between 
sessions of the Seventieth Congress, then 
perhaps the President’s failure to veto 
will have allowed the bill to become law. 
On this point the Constitution simply 
says: 

“If any bill shall not be returned [to 
Congress] by the President within ten 
days (Sundays excepted) after it shall 
have been presented to him, the same shall 
be a law in like manner as if he had signed 
it, unless the Congress by their adjourn- 
ment prevent its return; in which case 
it shall not be a law.” 

‘If Senator Norris insists, the Supreme 
Court may have a nice stickler before it, 
though there is a precedent in the U. S. 
Court of Claims which would uphold the 
Muscle Shoals “pocket veto.” 


@ Another bill “pocket vetoed” last week 
was a $3,500,000 appropriation for Federal 
fish farms. ... / Another, a bill by Repre- 
sentative Fish of New York providing pre- 
ferment for War veterans in Civil Service 
appointments. 
. ee ere 


192I V. 1928 

On the eve of his party’s convention, 
Mr. Coolidge summoned the business or- 
ganization of the government, sang the 
swansong of a prudent housekeeper. Some- 
thing less than a paean, his main theme 
was in a major key: “I have rejoiced in 
keeping down the budget. Since July 4, 
1921, debt reduction amounts to $6,327,- 
000,000 . . . a Saving in interest of $950,- 
000,000. . . . The tide of the good fortune 
... seems not yet to have reached its 
flood. We take pride in our unparalleled 
prosperity. In July, 1921, more than 
5,700,000 people were without work .. . 
at the present time the number is not much 
more’ than 1,800,000. Manufacturing 

. one-third higher than in 1927... . 
Iron and steel production more than twice 
as large. . . . Mining industries active.” 


Minor keys obtruded: “States, counties, 
municipalities, increased their cost (1921- 
25) by $3,500,000,000. This steady in- 
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crease in governmental cost on the part of 
the States and municipalities is a menace 
to prosperity, cannot be ignored, will not 
correct itself. . . . Another adverse tend- 
ency is . . . speculation.” 

The difference between the U. S. fiscally 
in 1921 and fiscally in 1928 is the principal 
Coolidge pride, and the principal Republi- 
can point in election debate. But neither 
pride nor point arises from the 1928-29 
estimates which were, of course, the busi- 
ness of this particular budget meeting. 

Therefore, masterfully, the President 
said: “Taking into consideration the legis- 
lation enacted during the last session of 
the Congress, we find that for 1929 our 
receipts will be about $3,707,000,000 and 
our estimated expenditures $3,801,000,- 
ooo. These estimates might seem to fore- 
cast a deficit.” Insupportable thought, to 
be quickly dismissed by the prestige of a 
Presidential first person: “I do not face 
the coming year with any thought that we 
will not balance the budget. This nation 
is committed irrevocably to balancing the 
budget.” 

How is this to be accomplished? By 
strictest economy, by the tireless picking 
and pecking of Herbert Mayhew Lord, 
director of the budget. Arose, therefore, 
General Lord, hoarder of pennies, good 
story-teller. Said he: “Are we disturbed? 
Well, perhaps disturbed, but not discour- 
aged. Down, but not out. We accept the 
challenge. . . . Expenditure will be kept 
inside revenue, no matter what the de- 
crease in revenue may be.” General Lord 
stared the deficit in the face, recalled the 
black days of 1919: “In certain localities 
it is the custom to refer to the year of the 
big snow or the great flood. . . . I thirk 
our Treasury will always refer to 1919 
as the year of the big debt and big deficit” 
(debt, $26,596,701,648.01; deficit, $13,- 
370,637,568.60). But happier days are at 
hand: (estimated debt, June 30, 1928, 
$17,650,000,000; surplus, 1927, $635,809,- 
921.70). 


CAMPAIGNS 
Grand Old Party 


(See front cover) 


One of the two oldtime political par- 
ties, between which there is not, yet is, 
a great difference, was about to nominate 
a man for the U.S. Presidency. The vor- 
tex of the event was in the Midwestern 
flatlands. The result would work no im- 
mediately perceptible change in the day- 
to-day life of millions and millions of 
citizens. The result would be a headline 
in the newspapers, a shout across-lots, a 
word by radio, to the vague majority. 

Meantime, keyed to the vortices of 
Presidential elections are the individuals 
involved or hopeful of being involved. 
The experience of each Candidate per- 
suades him that his unique self may be 
the historic medium of an intensely in- 
terested multitude. Or else he is like a 
steeple-jack, undizzied by his altitude in 
public affairs and intent on mending the 
weathervane, or crowing as a weathercock. 

Last week, a thickset, greying, busy- 
beaverish man sat in his big bare office at 
the U. S. Department of Commerce in 





GENERAL LorpD 
“Are we disturbed?” 


(See p. 7) 


Washington, working at his work part of 
the time, listening the rest of the time to 
a new radio he had had installed to be 
sure of getting Kansas City clearly. At 
his home was another receiving set. He 
had worked all over the world at a man’s 
work; given orders, reasoned objectively, 
sought no praise. Yet there he sat, listen- 
ing for his friend, John McNab of Palo 
Alto, to make a speech about him; then 
for thunderous cheers, roll-calls of dele- 
gates, a flattering result. 

In Kansas City, in a hotel, with the 
vortex only a few blocks away, a solid, 
grey, squire-like man from Illinois also 
waited for the result. He had been a State 
Governor and knew the surge of popular 
acclaim. “No man ever ran away from the 
presidency,” he had said. He was hoping 
the farmers from his section of the land 
would insist upon the nomination coming 
to him. He thought he could win the trust 
of all the other kinds of men whose in- 
fluence counted. Men had called him an- 
other Cincinnatus. He let his friends play 
up the farm idea and prepared to be 
called from the plow. ... But he an- 
swered curtly the reporters who ques- 
tioned him. Once, at the Kansas City rail- 
road station, he gave a Hearst newshawk 
an ungentle shove and said: “You newspa- 
per men will get along better with me if 
you wait until I have something to say.” 

Through Kansas City, early in the week, 
passed a more cheerful figure than either 
the Beaver Man or the Modern Cincin- 
natus. This one, swart, short, mustachioed, 
had played a different game from theirs, 
a waiting game. Redskin ancestors on his 
grandmother’s side had doubtless played 
the same game often. Out hunting with 
other braves, a good plan had been to let 
the others stalk, and perhaps frighten, the 
deer, which then would come along the 
run-way where an artful man sat ready. 
The Indian-blooded Senator from Kansas 
had seen the waiting game work well on 
race tracks, too. Riding as a jockey him- 
self, he had watched two faster horses 


wear each other out, then whipped his own 
mount past them at the finish. Good na- 
ture and confidence are essentials in play- 
ing the waiting game and on his way to 
Topeka, where his watchful headquarters 
were to be, Candidate Curtis of Kansas 
said: 

“That convention is going to nominate 
me. Everything indicates it. Hoover 
won’t be nominated. Of that I am sure. 
Neither will Lowden, nor Dawes, nor Wat- 
son, nor Goff. It will develop that I will 
be the compromise and every one will be 
happy.” 

To small-eyed Senator Watson of In- 
diana, whose candidacy every one accept- 
ed much as a paunchy oldtimer is accepted 
in a golf championship, Candidate Curtis 
telephoned his approval when he heard 
how Watson was conniving to _ block 
Hoover. “Go to it, Jim,” he called. “I’m 
with you!” 

Before the balloting began, rumors 
raced from as far away as Cherbourg, 
France. There, something caused General 
John Joseph Pershing to race dramatically 
by motor to catch the S. S. Leviathan. 
Landing in New York, he refused curtly to 
discuss politics, seemed annoyed when 
Mayor Harry Mackay of Philadelphia told 
newsmen that when he lunched with him 
in Paris the day before the Leviathan 
sailed, the general had made no plans for 
returning to the U. S. The speed, the 
name, the talk that a Republican was 
needed to attract the Veterans’ vote, com- 
bined to make some people suspect that 
General Pershing had been called from 
retirement to help make the U. S. safe for 
the G. O. P. 

Other people got excited when Ambas- 
sador Dwight Whitney Morrow, home 
from smoothing out affairs of oil in Mex- 
ico, went for a ride on the Mayflower with 
President Coolidge. 


Other pre-ballot features of the Grand 

Old Party’s grand old party included -the 
following: 
@ Publisher William Randolph Hearst 
released a carefully timed, personally 
signed editorial, pronouncing Hoover to be 
“unquestionably the strongest candidate 
from a mere political point of view” and 
one by whose ‘nomination the G. O. P. 
“will strengthen itself for many years to 
come by aligning . . . elements of for- 
eign descent with the party.” 

In the same editorial, Publisher Hearst 
took an indirect thrust at Candidate 
Smith, whose contempt for Publisher 
Hearst is well known. “Secretary Hoover 
is in no sense a demagogue,” wrote Pub- 
lisher Hearst. “He makes no claptrap 
appeal to public passion or prejudice. He 
has no tricks of expression or of attire to 
get himself into the newspapers.” 

@ Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick, po- 
litical Amazon from Illinois, gained fame 
as an orderer-around of oldtime politicians 
and as a publicist by getting the anti- 
Hooverites together and explaining to 
them that they must stop being Favorite 
Sons and Farmers’ Friends for the moment 
if they wanted to block Hoover. She suc- 
ceeded in getting Louis L. Emmerson, the 
Republican nominee for Governor of IIli- 
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nois, recognized as a sort of spokesman 
for the anti-Hoover “allies’—Lowden, 
Watson, Goff, Curtis. Mrs. McCormick 
was careful to explain that the “allies” 
were not “bolters,” “agitators,” “Bolshe- 
viks” or “radicals;” that they would sup- 
port Hoover, of course, if and after he 
was nominated. But, she said, Hoover 
would be hard to “put over” in the “al- 
lies’ ’ States. The “allies” wanted to win 
locally as well as nationally. The farm 
issue was vital. . . . The wily Curtis men 
would not commit themselves on the farm 
issue. Leader Hilles of New York would 
join no purely “anti” movement. The 
anti-Administration tenor of the so-called 
Farmers’ “crusade” became embarrassing 
to the proponents of the “vital issue.” But 
Mrs. McCormick kept right on. “Hoover 
is done,” ‘she said. “That much is cer- 
tain.” 

@ Dangling his legs from a table, spar- 
ing his voice because of a touch of asthma, 
Chairman (Senator) Reed Smoot of the 
Resolutions Committee would give no ad- 
vance peeps at the Party’s platform. But 
in Washington, before going to Kansas 
City and after conferences with Candidate 
Hoover, Idaho’s bearlike Borah, another 
Resolutions Committee member, unveiled 
an entire platform of his own design, be- 
ginning with: 

“t. Rigid enforcement of the Prohibi- 
tion laws and no repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment.” While they awaited the text 
of the platform actually adopted by the 
G. O. P., citizens amused themselves by 
reading a Prohibition plank, written for 
an equivocation prize (which it won) by 
a Mrs. Emily Stone Whiteley of Balti- 
more, and submitted by the Baltimore 
Sun to both parties: 

“On the subject of Law Enforcement 
we desire to make our position perfectly 
clear. We believe that our precious herit- 
age of liberty can be assured only by the 
strict enforcement of laws which are the 
concrete expression of the will of the 
people. We stand for the sanctity of the 
home. It is the poor man’s castle, and it 
is the cradle of the Future of our nation. 
We hereby solemnly rededicate ourselves 
to the maintenance of the Constitution as 
a great charter of freedom established by 
our fathers which guarantees to the 
American people liberty in the highest 
sense under the sacred protection of law.” 
@ While the star-studded blue ceiling 
was being hoisted into place in the con- 
vention hall, while the portrait of Calvin 
Coolidge was being set into place above 
the rostrum, while Kansas City was being 
plastered with G. O. P. nameographs in the 
shape of elephants and the red-fire and 
sparklers were distributed for parades, the 
National Committee got through its cus- 
tomary duty of settling the sordid squab- 
bles of the Southern delegates. Most of 
the disputes were futile ones against 
Hooverism. The Hooverites saved all but 
two seats contested against them—Florida 
9, Louisiana 10, Mississippi 12, Texas 26, 
Georgia 4, Tennessee 6, Kentucky 4. More 
instructive than the results were the hear- 
ings themselves. Following is an excerpt 
from the contest among the Texas factions. 
The speaker was William M. “(Gooseneck 
Bill” McDonald, robust Negro, anti- 


Hooverite, who opposed claims made by 
National Committeeman Rentfro Banton 
Creager (“‘Red-headed Rooster of the Rio 
Grande”). 

Mr. McDonald: “Eighty-three of the 





©Harris & Ewing 
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Called from retirement? 
(See p. 8) 


154 counties of the State contain all the 
Republican votes. The others is them 
prairie-dog counties. In them counties 
they have rattlesnakes and Democrats, but 
no Republicans. But these fellows [Crea- 
ger et al.| have been high-molligatin’ all 
over the State gettin’ delegates for their 
convention. They gave every county, even 
those where not a single Republican vote 
is cast, representation in it.” Committee- 
man Creager won this contest by explain- 
ing that the Texas law requires all coun- 
ties to be represented. 


“Make way for Secretary Mellon,” cried 
a policeman, as the most significant person 
of the convention stepped from the train. 
Reporters swarmed about Mr. Mellon, ask- 
ing him if he was going to the Hotel 
Muehlebach. He mumbled: “I—I—well, 
I think so. I think—well, I hope they 
have a room for me. I understand I’m to 
go there.” With this shy little figure, ap- 
parently, rested Candidate Hoover’s fate. 
From him, Bosses Butler of Massachusetts 
and Hilles of New York were prepared to 
take their cues. The anti-Hoover “allies” 
could not guess what effect their defeatist 
propaganda had had upon the Party’s 
powerful patrician. “The only question is 
whether we haven’t overdone it,” said one 
Ally. 

ee vee 


The Brown Derby 


Reflecting that all good things come 
slowly, that Rome was not built in a day, 
that patience is a virtue, that duty comes 
before ambition and business before pleas- 
ure, etc., etc., Candidate Smith passed a 
busy and contented last week in his execu- 
tive mansion at Albany. He functioned in 
different capacities: 

Financier. He reported to the people 
of New York on the state of their finances 
at the end of another fiscal year. The 


State budget had increased some 16 mil- 
lions, reaching $232,641,701. He explained 
how the money was spent, for highways, 
education, hospitals, prisons, conservation, 
claims, public works. He pointed out that 
the Legislature, controlled by Republicans, 
had only been able to lop $25,000 from 
his Administration figures, and had tried 
to add on “unnecessary” appropriations 
of $219,000, which he had vetoed. He an- 
ticipated a political outcry against “extrav- 
agance” by promising to defend his fiscal 
policies and the $16,000,000 increase any- 
where, any time. 

Father. “I got married 28 years ago 
on the sixth of May, and nobody gave me 
a tumble. If any photographers had been 
there I’d have stood on my head for 
them.” That was Father Smith talking— 
joshing with reporters before the stately 
wedding of his daughter, Catherine. He 
pretended to know nothing of the plans. 
He perspired, showed his gold teeth, wel- 
comed the guests, pointed out presents, 
laughed a lot and made jokes. Now and 
then he quietly put his arm around the 
slender, highstrung girl of 24, who, on the 
bright Saturday forenoon, became Mrs. 
Francis Joseph Quillinan. At the Albany 
Cathedral, Patrick Joseph Cardinal Hayes 
of Manhattan performed the ceremony 
and transmitted a special blessing from 
Pius XI. Afterwards, a father’s natural 
emotions on his daughter’s wedding day 
were merged with the recurrent emotions 
of a Candidate. For besides the “boys” 
from Tammany Hall, many a bigwig 
Democrat was in Albany to toast the bride 
and smoke a cigar and have a chat—Boss 
Frank Hague of New Jersey, Boss George 
E. Brennan of Illinois, Norman E. Mack 
of Buffalo and the Bosses of Syracuse and 
Utica. 


Patriot. James Thomas (“Tom Tom”) 
Heflin, Alabama’s curious senior Senator, 
who mortally hates and fears the Roman 
Pope, advertised a Protestant rally backed 
“by the Ku Klux Klan and other patriots,” 
to be held June 17 in Hurstsville, just 
outside the Albany city limits. Senator 
Heflin promised to heffle; admission, 25c- 

Rome. Observers marvelled, and won- 
dered what Candidate Smith and his man- 
agers would think, when James John 
Walker, New York City’s glib and dapper 
Mayor, rated to be as smart and faithful a 
supporter as the Brown Derby could have, 
touched upon a ticklish subject, in a pub- 
lic speech (to some Roman Catholics) as 
follows: “It is not so long since I was 
forced to listen to a tirade of a sort not 
unfamiliar to you, when a friend from one 
of the bucolic districts asked me if it were 
not a fact that all my public acts were dic- 
tated from Rome. I said no—I had to be 
honest with him—they were not, but 
more’s the pity. 

“Then he said to me: ‘Now really, don’t 
you know that if Al Smith is elected 
President he will take his orders from 
Rome?’ 

“And I answered him, ‘I hope to God 
he does,’ because of the patriotism and 
the love of country in my heart. I tried 
to show him that during all the ages the 
Church of Rome has ordered nothing 
against civilization, and I almost got him 
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to concede that it would be for the good 
of the country to have a direct connection 
with Rome.” 

Patrick Joseph Cardinal Hayes of Man- 
hattan applauded Mayor Walker’s speech 
and said: “If what you said tonight could 
only reach the ears, the hearts and the 
souls of the citizens of New York and also 
of our great country they would be made 
to realize that the United States has no 
better friend than the Holy Mother 


Church.” 
— + 
Fifth Party 


“General” Jacob Sechler Coxey, who 
with the remains of his army of unem- 
ployed and unshaven men was arrested 
for walking on the Capitol lawn in 1894, 
was nominated last week for President of 
the U. S. by the Interracial Independent 
Political Party. He is a Nordic. His run- 
ning mate (candidate for Vice President) 
is a Negro: Simon P. W. Drew, president 
of the National Ministers’ Alliance, pastor 
of the Cosmopolitan Baptist Institutional 
Church, president of a real estate com- 
pany. 

Candidate Coxey, 74, operates the 
Coxey Silica Sand Co. of Massillon, Ohio. 
He is also interested in the oil business in 
Oklahoma. Employes know him as an 
entertaining person. 

The Interracial Independent Political 
Party claims to have the support of 15,- 
000,000 Negro citizens of the U. S. It 
calls itself “the third party.” Perhaps it 
means that it was the third party to nom- 
inate its candidate. The first was the 
Socialist Party with Candidate Norman 
Thomas, 44. The second was the Workers 
(Communist) Party with Candidate Wil- 
liam Zebulon Foster, 47. The fourth and 
fifth will be the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties. 


THE CABINET 
Dear Money 


The Government, like any other busi- 
ness concern, bows to the money market. 
But the Government, more than any other 
moneyed concern—especially since the 
Federal Reserve System began affecting 
the stock market—helps make the money 
market. Hence the interest of economists 
and the perturbation of speculators when 
Secretary Mellon last week made the 
Government’s usual June bond offering to 
carry the highest interest rates since 1924. 
The offering was $400,000,000 worth of 
certificates at 4% for six months, 37% 
for nine months. 

Three months ago, in March, the Gov- 
ernment offered only 31% and was over- 
subscribed. Since 1924, the rate has been 
as low as 23%. 

Money sharps were not greatly sur- 
prised. Money rates have been climbing 
steadily all spring. Call money now brings 
64% and 7%. 

But what might have embarrassed Mr. 
Mellon was an attack in The United 
States Banker by Senator Carter Glass, 
who helped install the Federal Reserve 
System, upon the recent practice of that 
System, which Secretary Mellon is popu- 
larly (but inaccurately) supposed to ma- 














— + 
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Did his soubriquet hypnotize? 
(See col. 3) 


nipulate. Senator Glass observed that Fed- 
eral Reserve loans for speculative purposes 
had risen from some $800,000,000 in 1921 
to some $5,000,000,000 in 1928. This was 
apparently so, though really the Federal 
Reserve Banks did not loan that sum di- 
rectly to speculators, nor all of it. Mem- 
ber banks did the loaning. Much of the 
money belonged to their depositors; the 
rest they secured from their Federal Re- 
serve District Banks by re-discounting 
speculative notes. Astute speculators pre- 
dict calmly that “brokers’ loans” will hit 
ten billions before so very long. 

But Senator Glass’s point was that such 
use of Federal Reserve funds is not only 
dangerous but outside the law’s intention. 
The danger is patent: when more and 
more money is speculated, tension in- 
creases, crashes are thought to impend— 
and there is nothing that is, but thinking 
helps it to be so. The impropriety is less 
patent: the Federal Reserve law does not 
prohibit rediscounting of Federal securities 
for speculative purposes. 

But the effect was most patent of all: 
with some $5,000,000,000 out bolstering 
stock market prices and with tension in- 
creasing, and with the Federal Reserve 
rate jacked up to 44% all over the coun- 
try to try and decelerate this movement— 
the money market of the U. S. was mo- 
mentarily “high” and Secretary Mellon 
was obliged to offer, tax-exemption and 
all, the highest rate* he has paid in four 
years on short-term borrowings. Money 
men noted, also, that he made no specific 


*The Government of Australia was obliged to 
offer 5 1/3%, last week, in putting on the market 
a $100,000,000 war debt conversion loan. 


reference to the terms that will be offered 
for financing the remaining $1,328,881,750 
Third Liberty Loan Bonds which mature 
on Sept. 15. 

The Treasury’s offering was snapped up 
by bankers almost two-and-one-half times 
over, $992,000,000 being bid for the $400,- 
000,000 of certificates. 


Olds Out f 


President Coolidge accepted last week 
the resignation of Robert Edwin Olds, 52, 
as Under Secretary of State, to take effect 
July 1. Mr. Olds had been a law partner 
of Secretary of State Kellogg in St. Paul, 
Minn. He will soon become associated 
with the international law firm of Sullivan 
& Cromwell in Manhattan. 


ARMY & NAVY 
Ungobbed 


Bulletin of last week to the U. S. naval 
forces afloat, from their ranking officer, 
Admiral Hugh Ariosto Wiley: 

“The Commander-in-Chief of the United 
States fleet has noticed the use of the 
word ‘gob’ in ships’ newspapers. The word 
is undignified and unworthy. Discontinue 
its use.” 

a 


Two-Sabre Man 


The Army is strong on soubriquets, and 
nowhere does the bearer of an historic 
nickname fare better than at West Point. 
Henry E. (“Light Horse Harry”*) Wilson, 
Army football captain last year and Army 
football crackerjack the past four years, 
took both the Edgerton Sabre (for being 
football captain) and the Army Athletic 
Association Sabre (for being best all- 
round athlete) at last week’s West Point 
ceremonies. It was the first time that a 
cadet had won both swords. Some people 
said that the nickname hypnotized the 
judges. This was most unjust, for Cadet 
Wilson outstood in baseball and lacrosse 
as well as football. 

What made the Wilson awards remark- 
able, especially in the opinion of men who 
have sported against West Point, was the 
supremacy of any one “Pointer” over all 
his fellows in all-round ability. West 
Pointers must be fit to get in, to stay in. 
Their life is rigorous, their sports many. 
That “Light Horse Harry” Wilson out- 
muscled anc out-generaled his classmates 
in all things, was, after all, less remark- 
able than the fact that in all West Point 
history (the Academy was founded in 
1802) no previous captain of “the man- 
liest sport” has clearly outmanned all his 
contemporaries in other directions. 

The Army’s current “Light 
Harry” is going into the Air Corps. 


SS ae 
Cardwell Cleared 


Tardiness obliged Midshipman Larry 
Cardwell to borrow and wear his neigh- 
bor’s clothes one day in 1926 at the U. S. 
Naval Academy. He was dismissed. 
Tardiness by Congress in passing a bill to 


Horse 


*After “Light Horse Harry” Lee, Revolution- 
ary cavalry general, father of Civil War Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee and no relation to Cadet 
Wilson. 
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reinstate Midshipman Cardwell, or tardi- 
ness by President Coolidge in signing the 
bill, would have left Midshipman Card- 
well in disgrace. But Congress acted in 
time and so, last week, with six hours to 
spare, did President Coolidge. The bill 
set forth that Midshipman Cardwell, an 
honest youth, had simply been pressed for 
time. His good name stands clear. 


SUPREME COURT 


Vitriolic Dissent 

Before it adjourned for the summer (to 
meet again on Oct. 2), the Supreme Court 
of the U. S. handed down one of its ter- 
rific five-to-four decisions. 

A group of bootleggers in the State of 
Washington had been earning some $2,- 
000,000 a year. Federal Prohibition agents 
obtained their conviction on evidence 
gained by tapping their telephone wires. 
The Circuit Court of Appeals upheld the 
conviction and the bootleggers appealed to 
the Supreme Court. The only question to 
be decided by the Supreme Court was: Is 
the Fourth Amendment of the U. S. Con- 
stitution violated by using evidence ob- 
tained through wire-tapping in a criminal 
case?* The Court answered No. 

Chief Justice William Howard Taft read 
the decision and was supported by Asso- 
ciate Justices McReynolds, Sanford, Suth- 
erland, Van Devanter. He upheld the use 
of wire-tapping evidence, said: “The 
United States takes no such care of tele- 
graph or telephone messages as of mailed 
sealed letters. The amendment does not 
forbid what was done here. There was no 
searching. The evidence was secured by 
the use of the sense of hearing and that 
only: There was no entry of the houses 
or offices of the defendants. The language 
of the amendment cannot be extended and 
expanded to include telephone wires reach- 
ing to the whole world from the defend- 
ant’s house or office. The intervening 
wires are not part of his house or office any 
more than are the highways along which 
they are stretched. .. . 

“Congress may of course protect the 
secrecy of telephone messages by making 
them, when intercepted, inadmissible in 
evidence in Federal criminal trials, by di- 
rect legislation, and thus depart from the 
common law of evidence. But the courts 
may not adopt such a policy by attributing 
an enlarged and unusual meaning to the 
Fourth Amendment.” 

Associate Justices Brandeis, Holmes, 
Butler, Stone dissentéd from the majority 
decision. The dissenting opinions of that 
distinguished pair of liberal scholars, a 
Jew and a Yankee, Louis Dembitz Bran- 
deis and Oliver Wendell Holmes, were as 
vitriolic as any ever read into the records 
of the Supreme Court. 

Said Mr. Justice Brandeis: “The evil 
incident to invasion of the privacy of the 
telephone is far greater than that involved 
in tampering with the mails. . . . Subtler 
and more far-reaching means of invading 
privacy have become available to the gov- 


*The Fourth Amendment says: “The right of 
the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects against unreasonable searches 
and seizures shall not be violated. . . .” 


>, 
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Louis DEmBItTz BRANDEIS 
Science is not likely to stop. 


ernment. Discovery and invention have 
made it possible for the Government by 
means more effective than stretching upon 
the rack to obtain disclosure in court of 
what is whispered in the closet. 

“The progress of science, in furnishing 
the government with means of espion- 
age is not likely to stop with wire tapping. 
Ways may some day be developed by 
which the government, without removing 
papers from secret drawers, can reproduce 
them in court, and by which it will be en- 
abled to expose to a jury the most intimate 
occurrences of the home. Advances in the 
psychic and related sciences may bring 
means of exploring unexpressed beliefs, 
thoughts and emotions. .-. .” 

Said Mr. Justice Holmes: “My brother 
Brandeis has given this case so exhaustive 
an examination that I desire to add but a 
few words. . . . For those who agree with 
me, no distinction can be taken between 
the government as prosecutor and the gov- 
ernment as judge. If the existing code does 
not permit district attorneys to have a 
hand in such dirty business it does not 
permit the judge to allow such iniquities 
to proceed. . . . I hardly think that the 
United States would appear to greater ad- 
vantage when paying for an odious crime 
against state law than when inciting to the 
disregard of its own. . . . It is a lesser evil 
that some criminals should escape than 
that the Government should play an igno- 
ble part.” 


President Walter Sherman Gifford of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
summed up the results of the decision: 
“We are disappointed . . . but it will not 
make any change in our policy. . . . Tap- 


ping or otherwise tampering with telephone 
lines is an unlawful trespass upon the 
property of the companies which they will 
continue to resist... . An act of Con- 
gress, such as the Chief Justice refers to, 
would exclude evidence obtained by gov- 
ernment agents in this way.” 


CORRUPTION 


Impeachment 


With great solemnity, violent denuncia- 
tion and impassioned infinitive-splitting by 
the prosecutors, the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives last week voted 196 
to 18 the impeachment of Massachusetts’ 
Attorney General, Arthur K. Reading. It 
was the first time in 148 years that the 
Commonwealth had found out a corrupt 
public officer and affixed censure. Mr. 
Reading, guilty of at least two blatant in- 
discretions, speedily resigned. But the leg- 
islature sought precedent for declining the 
resignation and pushing the case through 
the Massachusetts Senate. If tried and 
convicted there, Mr. Reading would be 
ineligible for public office in his State for- 
ever more. 

He had ostensibly set out to investigate 
a “wholesale buying” corporation called 
the Decimo Club, Inc., and had told his 
State the Decimo Club was perfectly legal 
after receiving from it covertly a $25,000 
fee. Other queer firms that Mr. Reading 
kept out of the hands of the law paid him 
$35,000 more. 

The following epithets were used by 
Representative George F. James of Nor- 
wood, Mass., in referring to Mr. Reading: 
betrayal, deliberate, prostituted, profligate, 
seductive, contaminated. .. . 


LABOR 


Porters 


Last week, the Pullman Porter, most 
famed servant in the U. S., started to go 
on strike. Then, at the last moment, he 
changed his mind, “for obvious reasons.” 
But he said he would strike some other 
day, soon, if his grievances were not ad- 
justed. He had been getting in a position 
to strike for at least three years. 

“Too many Uncle Toms” was the rally- 
ing cry of the Negro who organized the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. He, 
Asa Philip Randolph, a high-headed Flor- 
ida man, mental product of Jacksonville’s 
Cookman Institute and of City College of 
New York, editor of The Messenger, a 
Socialist in politics, undertook the promo- 
tion of the Pullman Porter as a matter of 
racial pride. He told the Pullman Com- 
pany’s employes that they were guilty of 
slave psychology in continuing to make 
berths, shine shoes, lug luggage and be 
called “George,” for the wages the Pull- 
man Company paid. He said they should 
decline tips and make the company pay 
the difference, and more than the differ- 
ence. 

Of the Pullman Company’s 11,000 
maids and porters in the U. S., some 
7,000 harkened to Organizer Randolph and 
left a union which had been organized for 
them by the Pullman Co., to join the 
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Brotherhood, which was _ encouraged 
though not adopted by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. They said that the Pull- 
man work-wage scale which they protested 
was: $72.50, plus $58 in tips, minus $33 
expenses (shoeblacking, meals, uniforms), 
for a 400-hr. month. The scale the Broth- 
erhood proposed was $150 for a 240-hour 
month. The porters also objected to 
“doubling out” assignments, where porters 
who have just finished a trip are ordered 
out on another trip before they have had 
time to refresh themselves with sleep, 
baths, visits home. 

Answering the porters’ protest, the Pull- 
man Co. stated that $72.50 was the wage 
paid newly employed men. Old-timers’ 
wages are as high as $104 a month. In the 
company’s judgment, tips run from $75 
per month up. The company believed $33 
a high figure for “on the road” expenses. 
It pointed out that one-third of the porters 
receive two free uniforms per annum. 

The company also said: “No porter 
works 400 hours per month. Some work 
only too hours and the average is less 
than 300 hours. Porters have sleep peri- 
ods while on long runs‘and long rest 
periods at the end of runs. For instance: 
three-day run to Pacific Coast (nightly 
sleep en route), then 24 or 28 hours off 
on the Coast. Three days back to Chi- 
cago and then a rest period of five and 
six days, with pay. 

“Porters receive life insurance without 
cost to them, pensions on retirement . . . 
loans without interest, legal assistance, 
welfare work, etc.” 

The porters tried last year to get action 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
But the I. C. C. declined to interfere, 
having no authority to intervene in a wage 
controversy. The strike order, issued last 
week, was calculated to obtain action from 
the U. S. Board of Mediation, which is 
empowered to decide when an “emer- 
gency” exists in the U. S. transportation 
world and to request the President to ap- 
point an emergency investigating commis- 
sion. But last week the Board found no 
“emergency” in the porters’ threat, pre- 
sumably because the Pullman Co. an- 
nounced that its service would be impaired 
no jot or tittle by a general walk-out. The 
company said that hundreds of white men 
had applied for the Brotherhood’s jobs. 

President William Green of the A. F. of 
L. was the one who advised the porters 
to postpone their strike “for obvious 
reasons.” He sympathized, hoped they 
would win ultimately. 

Citizens could understand the wisdom 
of averting a Pullman-porter strike at a 
time when hosts of potent politicians were 
boarding overnight trains for Kansas City 
and Houston. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Little Commoner 


Florida is said to be “modernized” 
politically. Wealthy Republicans from the 
North have changed many things. But last 
week, Florida’s Democrats demonstrated 
that they, at least, have not changed. Gov- 
ernor John W. Martin competed for the 
Senate seat of Park Trammel, comrade of 
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GRAND SACHEM VoorHIs* 
The tiger had one black eye. 


Alabama’s curious Heflin, who mortally 
hates and fears the Roman Pope. Senator 
Trammel emerged untrammeled. He beat 
Governor Martin by some 30,000 votes. 
Anti-Smith convention delegates were like- 
wise elected. And, in the Fourth Congres- 
sional District, U. S. Representative Wil- 
liam J. Sears lost out to Tradition as em- 
bodied in the 43-year-old daughter of the 
late William Jennings Bryan, Mrs. Ruth 
Bryan Owen, “The Little Commoner.” A 
War nurse, Chautauqua lecturer, energetic 
personality, Mrs. Owen laid stress upon 
her own abilities rather than her father’s 
fame. 

Like Mark Hanna’s daughter in Illinois 
(Mrs. Medill McCormick), William Jen- 
nings Bryan’s daughter in Florida seemed 
virtually assured of election to the House. 
There, the two Daughters would swell the 
“women’s bloc” to six. 








Tammany 

New York City politicians dropped into 
the Board of Elections office one morning 
last week to shake-the hand of an old man 
there presiding. His name was John R. 
Voorhis; his age, 98. The occasion for 
congratulations was his 17th anniver- 
sary as Grand Sachem of Tammany Hall. 

Grand Sachem Voorhis, by no means 
feeble, thanked everyone and announced 
that he hoped to pass his rooth birthday 
with Alfred Emanuel Smith in the White 
House. He also said: “Everybody talks 
about Tammany . . . but hardly anyone 
seems to know. To listen to them talk 
you'd think that the Tammany Society was 
one and the same thing as the Democratic 
party of this city. But it’s not. The Demo- 


*Taken 8 years ago when he was go. 


cratic party became connected with 
Tammany only because it began years 
ago to hold its meetings in our hall.” 

Grand Sachem Voorhis guessed that 
delegates to the Democratic convention of 
1924 in Manhattan had learned “that the 
Tammany Tiger was not nearly the vicious 
animal some of them had supposed. The 
animal, as a matter of fact, has had one 
black eye during all its life and only one.” 

Distinguishing between the Tammany 
Society and the political machine con- 
trolled by its members is something like 
distinguishing between the social and the 
business implications of a Lions’ Club 
luncheon. What Grand Sachem Voorhis 
meant was that there is such a thing as the 
Society of St. Tammany, founded in Revo- 
lutionary times by a New York upholsterer 
named William Mooney to give the 
bourgeoisie a club comparable to the 
aristocratic Society of the Cincinnati, to 
which only New York’s fine families be- 
longed. An Indian patron-saint and Indian 
rigmarole were adopted as a protest against 
Toryism. The objects of the Society were 
and have been benevolent—making im- 
migrants comfortable, for example. The 
activities of the members were and have 
been political. After comforting immi- 
grants, one can enfranchise them and show 
them how to vote. 

The “one black eye” referred to by 
Grand Sachem Voorhis was, of course, 
William Marcy (“Boss”) + Tweed, the 
coarse, corpulent crook who grafted in- 
credibly on New York City while he was 
Grand Sachem. He died in jail 50 years 
ago. Beside the doings of Tweed, the po- 
litical peccadilloes of other Tammany 
members are dwarfed. Tweed and his 
“ring,” controlling the city’s Board of 
Supervisors, cleared tens of millions in 
letting contracts, selling permits and 
offices, contributing for the city to “char- 
ities.” A plasterer named Garvey once 
got $133,187.20 for two days’ work from 
the City. How much Tweed took back no 
one knows, but he gave $1,800,000 to his 
two mistresses and the “Ring” once offered 
the New York Times $5,000,000 to cease 
its relentless and ultimately successful ex- 
posures. 

In Tweed’s heyday, which Grand 
Sachem Voorhis well remembers, leading 
citizens of New York were not above 
working with Tammany. Jchn Jacob Astor 
vouched for Tweed in a crisis, and escaped 
three years’ taxes. Elihu Root was one of 
Tweed’s lawyers. Many another good 
name is connected with many another bad 
moment in New York City’s government. 
No matter how well the present Tammany- 
ites behave themselves at Houston—and 
last week they said they were not even 
going to take a brass band—many a bad 
moment will doubtless soon be rehearsed 
by Republicans from the high-colored his- 
tory of Tammany currently published by 
the biographer of P. T. Barnum.* 

But Grand Sachem Voorhis’ point still 
stands. The social activities of old gentle- 
men far beyond the age of active poli- 
ticians, are not to be confused with the 
Democratic party of New York City. 


*Tammany Hall—M. R. Werner—Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. ($5). 
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ow simple this once 
difficult trip is made by the world’s 
greatest travel system. You buy one 
ticket. You step aboard the Empress of 
Australia, in New York, on Dec. 1. 
From then on, you do nothing but 
see and enjoy. Canadian Pacific does 
all the transporting, to 26 ports, 
through 21 countries. Canadian Pacific 
selects your hotels, secures your mo- 
tor cars, worries about your baggage. 
The Holy Land for Christmas, Cairo 
for New Year’s Eve, India during cool 
January, Siam, Peking, Japan. 136 days. 
S.S. Empress of Australia, 21,850 gross 
tons, and luxuriously modern. As low 
as $1900. 

Booklets from your own agent, or 
any Canadian Pacific District Office: 
New York, 344 Madison Ave.; Chicago, 
71 E. Jackson Blvd.; Montreal, 141 St. 
James St., and 28 other cities in the 
U.S. and Canada. 

a 
OTHER CRUISES, 1928-29 
(All from New York) 
South America-Africa, 104 days, Jan. 22, 1929, 
Empress of France... Mediterranean, 72 days, 
Feb. 4, 1929, Empress of Scotland... West 
Indies, 16 days, Dec. 22, 1928, 29 days, Jan. 10 
and Feb. 11, 1929, Duchess of Bedford (new). 


a 
Canadian 


, Pacific 


WORLD'S GREATEST 
( TRAVEL SYSTEM 














Comings & Goings 





August Heckscher, student of Man- 
hattan’s intricate housing problem, ar- 
rived on the Jle de France and demanded, 
Cicero-like: “Is it not time that our great 
city, wealthy beyond the dream of avarice, 
or even extravagance, rose from its bed 
of filth and called the turn?” The ques- 
tion, rhetorical, went unanswered. 


Jules Glaenzer, vice president of 
Cartier’s, jewelers, arrived on the Jle de 
France, solemnly warned American mil- 
lionairesses: “There are very few large 
precious stones in Europe. . . . Pearls are 
particularly scarce. ... Large emeralds 
are almost extinct. ... Prices are very 
high.” 

William Tatem Tilden Jr., John 
Hennessey, George Lott, Wilbur Coen 
Jr., boarded the Jle de France with a mis- 
sion. They went to wrest the truant Davis 
Cup from the arms of steady Lacoste, bril- 
liant Borotra, and carry it back to waiting 
America. Tilden, veteran internationalist, 
and Coen, 16-year-old boy, alike were con- 
fident. 


Captain Hermann Koehl, Baron 
Ehrenfried Gunther von Huenefeld, 
Major James Fitzmaurice, insatiate, 
sailed on the Columbus with wives (2) and 
children (1) toward two more official 
receptions (Bremen, Dublin). They dis- 
played corns, water blisters, mementos 
of American handshaking. 


Jeddu Krishnamurti, theosophist with 
a penchant for fractional eggs (for break- 
fast, he consumes “part of an egg’’), left 
by the Olympic, together with Baron Van 
Pallandt, millionaire Hollander, convert 
to theosophy. On board, they discussed 
the 6,o00-acre estate near the Hague, 
put by Van Pallandt at the disposal of the 
New Messiah. 

Fifty physicians, led by Philadelphian 
Dr. George W. Mackenzie, departed for 
Vienna via the Volendam, in quest of 
knowledge. Their goal: post graduate 
courses in eye, ear and throat diseases 
under world-famed Viennese specialists. 


Charles S. (Casey) Jones, ace pilot, 
vice president Curtiss Airplane Manufac- 
turing Company, took with him on the 
Belgenland two experts on rail transporta- 
tion, C. H. Mathews Jr., and C. E. Mc- 
Cullough, assistant traffic manager and 
general passenger agent of the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad. They will study linked air- 
rail routes, baggage transfer, airport main- 
tenance, return to plan the transcontinental 
air-rail service. 

Mrs. Walter H. Kingsley, wife of the 
publicity director for glorifying Florenz 
Ziegfeld, varied the monotony of enthu- 
siastic pilgrims, frowned on Europe. 
Vowed Mrs. Kingsley: “Parisian life 
drove me home.” She sailed in May for 
the summer, remained but three weeks, 
returned on the //e de France, sought elu- 
sive peace and quiet of Manhattan. 

William Connolly, stage producer 
(Good News, Funny Face), returned on 
the De Grasse with reports calculated to 
cheer night club patrons. European prices 
dwarf the much-protested American cover 
charges. Paris demands $20 for dinner 
alone, not including hat check, wine. 








Are you catching the 
“Grouse Special” from 
King’s Cross ... ? 


The “Twelfth” in Scotland is now a major 
American event .. . will you arrive in 
London in time for that historic non-stop 
run to the North on August 11th... your 
luggage and bags jostling those of famous 
‘shots and rods’. . .? 


‘Shooting over dogs’ in the Bens and 
Glens of Arran... that first sprig of white 
heather worn for ‘the bag’... Shooting 
boxes filled with hospitable compatriots 
... the gillies’ balls. . . green of the Far- 
quharsons and red of the Stuarts and 
Duffs... Racing at Lanark and Mussel- 
burgh . . . the whole paraphernalia of 
autumn sport north of the Border... 


It is the indisputable smart sporting ex- 
odus...no sportsman resists it... Sail 
in the Mauretania July 25th. . . time to 
furbish up your kit on Bond Street . . . or 
sail direct to Liverpool in the Franconia 
July 28th, and motor up through the 
lake country ... or in the Aquitania 
August Ist... the official “grouse special” 
of the Cunard Line . . 


Ask the Cunard offices for further information 
of the grouse season in Scotland. 


CUNARD 
LINE 





See Your Local Agent 
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THE LEAGUE 
s5oth Impotency 


Spats and squabbles across the iarge U- 
shaped table of the Council of the League 
of Nations kept a gavel rattling sharply, 
last week, as order was repeatedly com- 
manded by Chairman Senor Aristines 
Aguero y Betancourt of Cuba. He, popu- 
lar in Berlin, as the suave, easy-going 
Cuban Minister, copducted the 5oth 
League Council session at Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, with vigor, tact, address. Small 
Cuba sat metaphorically enthroned over 
the Powers due to a system of alphabetical 
rotation which lifts up each nation in turn 
to the League’s High Chair. 

Fourteen “Yesses.” With kinetic di- 
rectness the Council moved to attack the 
Vilna question—unsolved for the past eight 
years. 

Question: Shall the Baltic city of Vilna 
belong to Poland (now holding it by au- 
thority of the Allied Council of Ambassa- 
dors); or to Lithuania (which received 
Vilna from Soviet Russia under a treaty 
signed between those states in 1920)? 

Stocky, stiff-pompadoured Prime Minis- 
ter Augustine Valdemaras of Lithuania, 
who has so long obstructed any settlement 
not in accordance with his views, was 
sternly warned, last week, by British For- 
eign Secretary Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
“Sympathy is naturally accorded to small 
nations,” rapped Sir Austen, “but if a 
weaker nation [Lithuania] goes out of its 
way to irritate and provoke a more power- 
ful one [Poland] or shows itself unreason- 
able, it will deprive itself of the sympathy 
of its neighbors. . . . Ah, M. Valdemaras, 
do not cast that sympathy away!” 

The Polish Delegate, Foreign Minister 
August Zaleski, smugly remarked at this 
point: “My country’s case seems to rest 
safe in stronger hands than mine.” 

In vain M. Valdemaras bristled, pro- 
tested, even hurled vituperations at M. 
Zaleski. The Council’s dander was now up, 
and its 14 regular members hastened to 
vote “yes” unanimously to a resolution 
so drafted as eventually to confirm Po- 
land in her possession of Vilna. 

Then, because Lithuania was automati- 
cally an extraordinary member of the 
Council, last week, since her affairs were 
being discussed, the turn of M. Valdemaras 
came to vote “yes” or “no.” 

Roared he, his dander also up, “No!” 

Therefore, since the Council cannot act 
in matters of state if there be even one 
dissenting vote, the proceedings came to 
an abrupt, ridiculous halt. Quick to re- 
lieve the tension, however, was Sir Austen 
Chamberlain. “I will introduce,” said he 
sonorously, “a motion which is clearly a 
matter of procedure, and hence needs only 
a majority, namely, that the Council put 
the question of Polish-Lithuanian relations 
on the agenda of the September session.” 

As this face-saver was rushed through, 
M. Valdemaras grinned and bellowed jo- 
vially: “I’ll vote for that. Let’s make it 
unanimous!” 

Explanation. Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, when asked by an impertinent U. S. 
correspondent, last week, to state why the 


League postpones settlement of so many 
major issues, was geniality itself. “The 
explanation,” said he, “is similar to the 
point of an anecdote told me recently by 
an American friend. It seems that one of 
your schoolmasters had asked a lad to 
form a sentence using the word ‘diadem.’ 
The pupil replied, ‘People who drink boot- 
leg diadem sight quicker than those who 
don’t. . . .. You catch my meaning, I am 
sure.” 

Paraphrasers suggested that Sir Austen 
meant, “A League which used raw, un- 
mellowed, strong-arm methods and thus 
antagonized its Member States would dia- 
dem sight quicker than will the present 
milk-and-water League.” 

Watery Decision. The Council adopted 
a resolution, last week, apropos of the 
gross violation of the Treaty of Trianon 
which occurred when several carloads of 
machine guns were shipped from Italy 
into disarmed Hungary (TimeE, March 5). 
So milk-and-watery was the Council’s de- 
cision that it omits mention of the source 
of the arms, records uncertainty as to their 
destination, exonerates the Hungarian Cus- 
toms Service of all “conscious blame,” and 
yet declares that there has been “if not a 
practical at least a technical violation of 
the Treaty of Trianon.” 

During the Council debate French Dele- 
gate Joseph Paul-Boncour scathingly de- 
clared that the shipment was sufficiently 
“practical” to equip 90 companies of ma- 
chine gunners. In fine, the Council was too 
water-hearted to denounce Italy for treaty 
breaking, lest Signor Mussolini should huf- 
fily withdraw his Great Power from mem- 
bership in the League. General Tanczos, 
representing unrepentant Hungary, last 
week, said: “We are so well content that 
there is really nothing I can say.” 

Side Step. When the hoary question of 
compensating Hungarians in Transylvania 
for lands expropriated by Rumania (TIME, 
Sept. 26) came up again, last week, the 
Council passed a resolution informing the 
disputants that, while the good offices of 
the League are still at their disposal, it is 
the opinion of the Council, after five years 
of investigation, that the matter should 
now be settled by direct negotiations be- 
tween Rumania and Hungary. When in- 
formed of this decision by telephone, 
Prime Minister Count Bethlen of Hungary 
barked back over the long distance wire, 
“The League once more has proved its 
utter impotency!” 

Achievement. The sole international 
achievement of the Council, before it ad- 
journed, last week, was to secure slightly 
higher rank for Judges of the World Court. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
“What’ll I Do?” 


“Drive me to Buckingham Palace,” said 
H.R.H. Prince George, youngest son of the 
King-Emperor, to a taxi chauffeur. 

Prudent, the fellow drove to a police 
station, where he called cheerily, “Ullo! 
This bloke inside me cab wants to go to 
Bucking’am Palace. What’ll I do wiv 
im?” 

Nothing was done to the taxi driver. 


“Damnable Shame!” 


The Lord Justice of Appeal, Sir John 
Eldon Bankes, presided last week over an 
Extraordinary Tribunal appointed by joint 
action of both Houses of Parliament to 
enquire into the circumstances of an ex- 
amination by police officers at New Scot- 
land Yard of a young woman, aged 22, 
who is by profession a tester of radio 
tubes. The motion defining the scope of 
the Tribunal was drafted jointly by the 
Attorney General, Sir Thomas Inskip, 
the Home Secretary, Sir William Joynson- 
Hicks and Sir John Simon, highest feed 
British barrister and august Chairman of 
the Indian Statutory Commission (Time, 
Jan. 30). As the Tribunal sat, last week, 
the small gallery was crammed with 
smartest folk, including Margot, famed 
Countess of Oxford and Asquith. In the 
House of Commons Right Honorable 
Members repeatedly referred to the ac- 
tions of the Scotland Yard Police as con- 
stituting a “Shame! (Hear! Hear!)” and 
a “DAMNABLE SHAME! (Cheers!).” 

In a word the police were suspected 
with good reason of having subjected the 
22-year old bulb tester to a scandalous 
third degree. She, Miss Irene Savage, a 
cheerful, comely girl, was recently arrested 
and acquitted of the charge of “indecent 
conduct” in Hyde Park with Sir Leo 
Chiozza Money, 58, onetime Parliamentary 
Secretary to David Lloyd George. In dis- 
missing the case the judge severely re- 
buked the constables concerned and fined 
them jointly £10 ($48). The astounding 
and scandalous aftermath came a fortnight 
later when Miss Savage was called upon at 
her place of work by Inspector Clark and 
Policewoman Wilde who imperatively in- 
sisted that she accompany them to New 
Scotland Yard for further questioning with 
regard to the charge of which she had been 
acquitted. 

In this connection Sir Leo Chiozza 
Money sent a most significant open letter 
to the press last week: “I myself was 
asked to go to Scotland Yard in the same 
way. I escaped Miss Savage’s unpleasant 
experience because I happen to know, as 
few people do, that the police powers are 
not all that they pretend to be. My 
solicitor informed the Scotland Yard 
authorities that I was perfectly willing to 
answer any questions they put to me at 
his office in front of him, but that I would 
not go to Scotland Yard. This offer was 
not accepted.” 

Miss Savage, frightened, ignorant of her 
rights, went with the police. What hap- 
pened was elicited, last week, before the 
Extraordinary Tribunal, while the Lord 
Justice of Appeal listened in his great 
sweltering wig and the Countess of Oxford 
and Asquith cocked an ear. Chief points: 

The period of Miss Savage’s examination 
was 54 hours. No policewoman was pres- 
ent. She was alone with Inspector Collins 
and a male shorthand stenographer. She 
was told that “there’s a lot more we want 
to know about this case,” and that the 
constables who were fined for falsely ar- 
resting her “are respectable men with good 
police records and besides their wives 
have got to be considered.” Inspector 
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Collins showed a tendency to shout, “We 
know that already!” and “Don’t lie to 
us!” whenever Miss Savage answered his 
questions. After some hours of this tea 
was served. Ensuing dialogue: 

Inspector Collins (noting that there is 
only one spoon): “Irene’ll spoon with me, 
won’t you, Irene?” 

Miss Savage (tired): “No.” 

I. C. (drawing up his chair): “So you 
never cuddled with Sir Leo in the park? 
Stand up there! Let’s see how long your 
dress is!” 

S.: “I will stand up if it is necessary” 
(stands). 

I. C.: “What color petticoat you got 
on? Tell us what you were wearing that 
night in the park. ... You’re really a 
good girl and you’ve never had a man, 
have you? ... But there are several 
things one can do without really sinning. 
Don’t be afraid to tell us . . . (drawing 
his chair closer and putting an arm around 
the back of hers). . . . Come on! Give 
us a demonstration of what happened in 
Hyde Park ... (laying a hand on her 
knee). . . . When we were young we had 
a good time ourselves. We’re only making 
these inquiries for the sake of the police 
officers whose conduct is being inquired 
into. . . . Come on!” 

Miss S. (after breaking down in hyster- 
ics and being allowed to go home where 
she encountered her father): “Oh why, 
why did they pick on me!” 

Representing New Scotland Yard be- 
fore the Extraordinary Tribunal, last 
week, was Mr. Norman Birkett, one of 
the highest feed and keenest criminal 
lawyers in Great Britain. He managed to 
elicit from Miss Savage the admission that 
her fiance had never opposed her occa- 
sional dinings out with Sir Leo Chiozza 
Money, and that on the original occasion 
in Hyde Park, Sir Leo had kissed her: 
“Tt was just a peck. Not a passionate 
kiss.” Pressed to justify her dinners with 
Sir Leo, she said, squaring small shoulders, 
“T am a very free and independent young 
woman.” 

The investigation continued, while one- 
time Prime Minister James Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, Leader of the Labor Party, inter- 
ested himself in the cause with a view to 
making it the point d’appui for a major 
Parliamentary attack on the Conservative 
Government of Prime Minister Stanley 
Baldwin which directly controls Scotland 
Yard through the Home Office. 


FRANCE 


Moreau Threatens 


The most potent banker in France, M. 
Emile Moreau, has never held a post in 
a private bank. Last week the mere report 
that he had threatened to resign as Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of France caused con- 
sternation among politicians and appeared 
to have swayed the iron judgment of 
Prime Minister Raymond Poincaré him- 
self. The question at issue was whether to 
set up the now virtually stabilized paper 
franc on a gold basis. To this problem 
M. Moreau brings strictly practical knowl- 
edge acquired during an entire lifetime 
spent in the Treasury and allied services, 


latterly as Director General of the State 
Bank of Algeria, and since 1926 as Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of France. 

During the week Banker Moreau depre- 
cated but avoided denying an authorita- 
tive report that he has threatened to re- 
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BANK GOVERNOR MoREAU 
Advised 4/5th bankruptcy. 


sign unless Prime Minister Poincaré ceases 
to procrastinate in making the paper franc 
legally equivalent to and exchangeable for 
its present approximate value in gold— 
namely 4¢ to the franc or 25 francs to $1. 


Give Up Hope? Only an utter layman 
could think this issue simple, academic, 
dull. It takes on liveliest political inter- 
est from the fact that 6,000,000 French 
voters hold paper franc Government se- 
curities and are bitterly opposed to ad- 
mitting once and for all that the franc has 
declined to 4¢ from a pre-War value of 
19.3¢, or about 5 francs per $1. By these 
millions of voters the hope is nurtured 
that the franc, which sank as low as 2¢ 
in 1926, may rise further’ than its present 
value of 4¢, perhaps to the dizzy height 
of 1o¢. To translate this hope into U. S. 
terms would be to say that a man who 
owned bonds worth $100,000 before the 
War now finds them worth $20,000 and 
hopes that they may rise to $50,000. Few 
U. S. statesmen would dare to say, in such 
circumstances, to one-sixth of the elec- 
torate: “Give up hope! Hereafter $20,000 
will be the value of your original 
$100,000.” 

As M. Jacques Seydoux, Director of the 
Bank of Paris, said last week: “If France 
returns to a gold basis now—and she must 
—it means accepting four-fifths bank- 
ruptcy (of the paper franc). Germany ac- 
cepted complete bankruptcy (of the paper 
mark).” 

Hopes v. Speculators. To the 6,000,- 
ooo hope-against-hopers Banker Emile 
Moreau can say only, first that their hopes 
are too extravagant ever to be realized, 
and second that the Bank of France has 
not sufficient resources to go on protect- 


ing the franc against foreign speculators, 
unless there is applied that potent check 
to speculation, a law establishing the cur- 
rency on a gold basis. 

For some months past foreign specu- 
lators have been trying to force the franc 
up. They would profit by an upsurge, and 
by the downsurge sure to follow; and in 
the meantime France would lose im- 
measurably through the disruption of 
business occasioned by unsteady currency. 
Just now France sits fiscally pretty. Her 
trade balance is favorable. The Treasury 
has recently refunded advances previously 
made to it by the Bank of France to the 
amount of 900,000,000 francs. Such are 
the blessings which have flowed from hold- 
ing the franc steady at its present value 
for almost two years (TIME, Jan. 3, 1927) 
under the Sacred Union Cabinet of Prime 
Minister Poincaré. 

Last week, however, the buying of 
French paper by foreign speculators in an 
effort to force a rise grew so hectic that 
the Bank of France was able to keep the 
franc steady only by buying foreign 
moneys in retaliation at the stupendous 
rate of some $25,000,000 per day. Clearly 
such a titanic war of currencies must not 
go on. It must be stopped by legislation 
giving a fixed, exchangeable gold value to 
the paper franc. Last week, Governor of 
the Bank of France Moreau had sound 
reasons for threatening to resign if the 
Prime Minister proposed merely to con- 
tinue procrastinating. 

Sphinx Speaks. To the newly elected 
Parliament, now meeting for the first 
time, M. Poincaré said, last week: “We 
must certainly return to the gold stand- 
ard, and probably sooner rather than 
later.” Sphinx Poincaré then exasperat- 
ingly proceeded to deliver one of his very 
longest ministerial declarations, touching 
with studied brilliance upon numerous de- 
tail points of domestic and foreign policy 
but keeping adroitly clear of the major 
issue. Shrewd, he knows that his popu- 
larity and his Cabinet rest in large meas- 
ure upon the belief that he, who has sta- 
bilized the franc, is the only statesman who 
can keep it stable until it is put on a gold 
basis. When that last step is taken his 
glory may begin to fade. Therefore he 
procrastinated through the week; but in 
well informed financial circles it was be- 
lieved that the strong stand if not the 
threats of Banker Moreau had determined 
Prime Minister Poincaré to put the franc 
on a gold basis this summer, instead of 
waiting until next year as he is known to 
have intended until recently. 


—— 





New Embassy 

Smart citizens of Paris felt a twinge of 
pique, last week, at news that a plan orig- 
inally conceived by Louis XV’s great archi- 
tect Jacques Ange Gabriel to beautify the 
present Place de la Concord will shortly be 
carried to completion by the U. S. 

The news broke at Paris with announce- 
ment that 31,000,000 francs ($1,219,000) 
has been agreed upon as the price eventu- 
ally to be paid by the U. S. for a struc- 
ture facing the Place de la Concord which 
is now occupied by the famed Cercle de 
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l'Union Artistique or Fine Arts Club. How 
the Coolidge Administration proposes to 
deal with this property in the manner of 
Louis XV was crisply revealed at Washing- 
ton, last week, by Representative Stephen 
G. Porter of Pennsylvania, Chairman of 
the Foreign (Diplomatic and Consular) 
Service Buildings Commission. Said he: 
“An office building for our Embassy and 
Consulate will be erected... . Such a 
building as the Administration now has in 
mind would correspond with the architec- 
ture of the Hotel Florentin, the present 
residence of Baron Edouard de Rothschild, 
at the corner of the Rue de Rivoli and the 
Rue St. Florentin, and would balance the 
two larger structures of the Ministry of 
Marine and the Hotel Crillon, in accord- 
ance with the original plan of Jacques 
Gabriel.” 

Observers recalled that the present, 
sumptuous U. S. Ambassadorial Residence 
at No. 2, Avenue d’Iena, Paris, was pur- 
chased and bestowed upon the State De- 
partment by the present U. S. Ambassa- 
dor to France, famed Clevelander Myron 
Timothy Herrick. 








Meritorious Countesses 


Mothers’ Day is not in France an occa- 
sion for bestowing bonbons, greeting cards 
or bouquets upon any and every mother. 
With Latin thrift and logic only especially 
meritorious mothers are honored—by the 
State. 

Last week the celebration of French 
Mothers’ Day climaxed at Paris when the 
City Council bestowed 80 medals upon 
ladies from whom ten or more offspring 
have been begotten. French Royalists 
pointed pridefully to three titled medal 
winners: the Countesses Caruyer de Beau- 
vais, Fremy-Elphege and Le Lasseur. 

In the rural French departments Moth- 
ers’ Day was also Orphans’ Day and kindly 
bakers observed it by giving one sugar 
cake each to children whom they positively 
knew to be orphans. 


—— + ——- 


Horses into Gourmets 


Sometimes horse flesh is so. deftly 
cooked, so tastily disguised as to be 
chomped with gusto by U. S. tourists in 
Paris—chiefly at certain hotels with Eng- 
lish or American names and a superfluity 
of catch-babbitt bathrooms. 

One such hotel—on the famed Champs 
Elysées—serves a “New England Corned 
Beef & Cabbage Dinner” from spiendrous, 
steam-heated trundle-trays. 

“C’est du cheval!” the French maitre 
d’hétel has confessed privately, “a bit of 
horse-flesh for a people who will eat any 
meat providing it is ‘corned.’ ... C’est 
leur propre fourrage! .. .”* 

Such unrepentant imposture, although 
common enough, was not practised last 
week in Paris, when a banquet consisting 
chiefly of horse, donkey and mule meat 
was set before three members of the famed 
Sacred Union Cabinet of Prime Minister 
Raymond Poincaré. The three, all by way 


*“That’s their proper fodder!” 
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“Tron GuSTAV” 


Do Germans nurture a suppressed desire? 
(See col. 3) 


of being gourmets,* were: Paul Painlevé, 
mathematician, twice Prime Minister 
(1917; 1925); Minister of Agriculture 
Henri Queuille; and Minister of Com- 
merce Maurice Bokanowski. 

Spreading their napkins upon expectant 
laps, the Three Gourmets gazed with ap- 
proval upon the following 

Menu 
Melon Longchamps 
Consommé de Cheval 
a la Croix 
(Horse-Meat Clear Soup) 
Paté de Foie Gras 
d’Ane Truffé 
(Truffied Donkey’s Liver) 
Saucisses et Langues de 
Cheval avec Saucissons de Mulet 
(Mixed Grill of Horse Sausages and Horse 
Tongue with Mule Bologna) 
Salade Chevaleresque 
Créme d’ Auteuil Glacé 
Tous les Fruits 

As these choice morsels began to appear 
in noble plentitude, the eyes of the States- 
men-Gourmets were observed to glisten 
with anticipation. Minister of Agriculture 
Queuille commented favorably upon both 
the aroma and the taste of his consommé. 
Minister of Commerce Bokanowski forked 
rapidly both saucisses and saucissons. 
Meanwhile good M. Painlevé had con- 
sumed a second and then a third portion 
of the truffled donkey’s liver. 

When toast time came, M. Painlevé 





*The gourmand may be a mere glutton. The 
gourmet must possess an ecstatic discrimination 
among foods similar to the faculty of the 
dégustateur of wine. 


raised an approving, effervescent glass 
to his hosts: The National Horse Indus- 
try Association. Their chef had proved, 
he said, that even meats not generally 
esteemed could achieve a rare delicious- 
ness. Minister of Commerce Bokanowski 
added the inspiring information as to how 
many pounds of horse, donkey and mule 
meat are annually consumed in France: 
Subsequent toasts to /e cheval, l’dne and le 
mulet were capped, of course, by the final 
and inevitable “A Ja Belle France!” 


GERMANY 


“Tron Gustav” 


With dubious incredulity and then with 
exhilaration Germans learned, last week, 
that in Paris students of the Latin Quarter 
were rushing up and down the Grands 
Boulevards shouting and successfully in- 
citing passersby to shout, “Vive L’Alle- 
magne!” (Long Live Germany!) 

Astounding, the news of these shouts 
spurred the German press to put forth 
special edition after special edition. Al- 
most proven was the cynical theory that 
all Germans, from Friedrich the Great 
down, have nurtured a suppressed desire 
to be understood and warmly approved by 
choosey Frenchmen. 

Last week the focus of this ebullient in- 
ternational incident was a Berlin cab 
driver, “Iron Gustav” Hartmann, 69. Clad 
in a neat navy blue great “coat, beaming 
behind his reddish beard, and nursing a 
fat cigar, “Iron Gustav” rode triumphantly 
up the Champs Elysées, acknowledging the 
chorus of perhaps ironic “Vives!” with 
stately bows and majestic flourishings of 
his high, white stovepipe hat. 

Two months ago Cabby Hartmann, who 
once owned a prosperous livery stable, 
found himself and wife reduced to penury 
and possessed of no business capital ex- 
cept a 35-year-old cab and Grassmus, his 
13-year-old nag. Desperate, “Iron Gus- 
tav” resolved to recoup his fortunes by 
setting out for Paris, a 665-mile drive, 
selling postcards to the curious along the 
way, and displaying a sign which read: 

“Berlin—Paris by the oldest hackman of 
Wannsee [a Berlin suburb], who had the 
honor of making his last voyage in Fiacre 
120 from Berlin to Paris because horses 
are destined to extinction.” 

Other old men have performed stunts 
to sell postcards. But here and there an 
old man or a young is destined to seem to 
everyone especially nice. By the time he 
reached Paris, last week, “Iron Gustav” 
Hartmann seemed as nice as “Trader 
Horn,” with just a dash of Lindbergh. 

Joyously the Latin Quarter students, 
who make it a prankish point to always 
use fiacres instead of taxis, assembled 39 
of their favorite and seediest cab drivers 
at the Porte de Pantin, to greet jovial 
Red Beard Hartmann when he drove in 
last week. For the rest, Tout Paris is 
ever ready to join in good-humored shouts 
at a spectacle so nice as a parade of 4o 
old men and 4o old nags up the Champs 
Elysées and on to the Eiffel Tower. 

How deeply the hearts of Frenchmen 
were really stirred was shown, when “Iron 
Gustav” voiced a modest request to be 
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received by Prime Minister Raymond 
Poincaré—a request which was totally 
ignored. 

Only Germans took the affair to heart. 
Cabby Hartmann was royally banqueted 
at the German Embassy in Paris. In Ber- 
lin the Tagliche-Rundschau, organ of the 
Nobel Peace Prize Winner Dr. Gustav 
Streseman, famed German Foreign Minis- 
ter, declared: “The common people of 
France no longer feel that animosity to- 
ward Germans so long and artificially 
promoted by [French] politicians and the 
press.” Observers who know the tenacious 
French mentality in regions which have 
been devastated by tramping Teutons were 
unimpressed. But enough postcards have 
been sold (50,000) and enough more will 
be sold to enable Cabby Hartmann to re- 
tire in comfort after he has driven back 
to Berlin. A good, plain, honest man, 
he wrote to his wife, last week, 

“Send me some of our black bread. 
This white French bread makes me sick.” 


SPAIN 
Jilt 

General Don Miguel Primo de Rivera, 
58, Prime Minister and Dictator of Spain, 
thoroughly jilted, last week, his 47-year- 
old fiancée (Time, May 14) the Senorita 
Mercedes Castellanos, rich, vivacious, su- 
perbly preserved. 

Dictator de Rivera, who has now con- 
valesced from a short illness, issued at 
Madrid last week a brief statement that 
his engagement is at an end. It contained 
the allegation that the Seforita Mercedes 
Castellanos has recently been seen on the 
Stock Exchange making purchases in com- 
pany with the Duke of Almodovalhe and 
Count Cimera. Such conduct, says the 
communique, was “imprudent and inex- 
plicable.” 

Only a few hours before the issuance of 
this jilt direct, the Sefiorita Mercedes 
Castellanos had informed reporters that 
she was on the point of leaving Madrid for 
Paris to superintend the completion of her 
trousseau. 

Finally the Dictator spiked rumors that 
he plans to retire, and stated that he would 
advise King Alfonso XIII to leave the 
present Dictature unchanged in office for 
at least two years. 

Widower de Rivera, who has two chil- 
dren, said, during the brief period of his 
engagement: “Although I am by no means 
a youth, my character is still joyous. I 
feel that I am in need of a domestic life.” 


RUSSIA 


Alarm at Tummies 


Round Russian peasant tummies now 
contain almost twice as much bread and 
liquor made from grain as in Tsarist days. 
So said, last week, both kindly Soviet 
President Michael Kalinin and ruthless 
Soviet Dictator Josef Stalin. 

Reasons for Alarm. Production of 
grain in the Soviet Union is now almost up 
to the pre-Revolutionary level, yet there 
is an acute shortage of grain in the cities, 
and so little is left for export that that 
figure now stands at less than one twenti- 
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SERENE QUEEN & SPOUSE 


The Lord God’s meaning is clear. 
(See col. 3) 


eth of the 10,000,000 tons exported in 
average Romanov years. 

Explanation may lie in the fact that 
Tsarist landlords underfed their peasants 
and sold abroad what the hungry would 
have liked to eat. Today, with the peasant 
master of his Fate and Farm, rural tum- 
mies are full to bursting, and urban work- 
ers are experiencing a slight vacancy under 
the belt. 

Most alarming from the Soviet State’s 
point of view is the loss to Russia of the 
immense revenue formerly incoming from 
foreign buyers of grain. 

Remedies. “Must we turn back?” cried 
President Kalinin. ‘Some people are 
drawing that inference. ... We must 
remedy the situation! After ten years of 
our present policy we have reached a point 
where we must realize that the shortage 
of grain for urban or export consumption 
is not the result of accident or poor crops.” 

“T can see but one way out. We must 
organize the poor and other citizens into 
farming groups, which can supplant the 
function of the former bourgeois land- 
lords in producing an exportable surplus of 
grain.” 

Dictator Stalin, scorning to toy even 
rhetorically with such questions as ‘Shall 
we turn back?” outlined a forward look- 
ing four-year program. Keynotes: 1) 
Larger importations of tractors and farm 
machinery; 2) Devotion of huge State 
grain farms to the sole purpose of pro- 
ducing an exportable surplus; 3) Educa- 
tion of the peasants to rotate crops and 
produce a surplus even above full-to- 
bursting tummy needs; 4) Speeding up of 
production by urban workers of goods de- 
sired by the peasants but not yet available 
to them in quantities or at prices suffi- 
ciently tempting to seduce canny husband- 
men into raising and selling a surplus. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Olympic Games 

. . . The seventh day is the Sabbath of 
the Lord Thy God: in it thou shalt not do 
any work. ,.. 

FourtH COMMANDMENT 

To Her Majesty Wilhelmina Helena 
Pauline Maria, Queen of the Netherlands, 
the Fourth Commandment means exactly 
what it says and is a specific prohibition 
against sport on Sunday. 

That “sport” is “work” within the mean- 
ing of the Lord God is as clear to Queen 
Wilhelmina as the fact that the Allah of 
the Mohammedans undoubtedly meant to 
prohibit “spirituous liquors” when he pro- 
hibited “wine.” The mere fact that neither 
“sport,” in the modern sense, nor “spiritu- 
ous liquors” had been invented when the 
Gods uttered their respective prohibitions 
is immaterial. 

Pious Mohammedans rightly abhor such 
of their brethren as are so hypocritical as 
to drink spirits with the alibi that they are 
not drinking wine. Similarly Queen Wil- 
helmina has her own pious opinion of peo- 
ple who indulge in sport on Sunday, the 
Lord God’s appointed Day of Rest. There- 
fore Her Majesty has been put in a quan- 
dary by the famed Olympic Games, now 
being held in Amsterdam with a pagan 
disregard of Sunday. 

Precedent demands that Queen Wilhel- 
mina shall inaugurate the final matches, 
which will come in early August. Never, 
since the Olympiad was revived at Athens 
in 1896, has the Head of any State which 
has been host* to the Olympians refused 
to honor them. But last week Queen Wil- 
helmina voiced the equivalent of a refusal. 
Firm, logical, pious, she declared her in- 
tention of spending a two-months’ holiday 
in Scandinavia. Prudent, she will leave 
behind to inaugurate the godless Olympiad, 
her useful Prince Consort, Henry, Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 


MEXICO 
“Triumph of God” 


A massive Mexican prelate who re- 
sembles in face the late, fundamentalist, 
teetotaling William Jennings Bryan, strode 
into the Vatican, last week, and climbed 
beamingly upstairs for a two-hour audience 
with The Most Blessed Father, Achille 
Ambrogio Damiano Ratti, Pope Pius XI. 
The man from Mexico, Archbishop Leo- 
poldo Ruiz y Flores, handed solemnly to 
the Supreme Pontiff a voluminous report 
signed by the dignitaries of the Mexican 
Episcopate, who are now in exile at San 
Antonio, Texas. The report states, as 
Archbishop Ruiz later revealed, that there 
has never been a more favorable time than 
the present to harmonize the strained re- 
lationship between the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Government of Mexico. 

Since His Holiness has repeatedly de- 
nounced the Mexican Administration for 
carrying on “a real and true persecution 
of Catholics,’ and since Mexican Presi- 


*Hosts: France (1900); the U. S. (1904); 
Greece (1906); Great Britain (1908); Sweden 
(1912); Belgium (1920); France (1924). 
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dent Plutarco Elias Calles has retorted 
with disparaging references to “ihe grunts 
of the Pope,” it was major news last week 
that Roman Catholics believe the situation 
to have altered radically. Clearly they pin 
this belief on the fact that Mexico is on 
the eve of a presidential election with only 
one candidate inthe field—onetime Presi- 
dent Alvaro Obregon. Presumably his in- 
auguration is assured for next December, 
and last week Prelate Ruiz hinted broadly 
that he had received assurances from 
President-Apparent Obregon that better 
times are coming to Mexican Roman 
Catholics. 

Quarrel. As everyone knows the quar- 
rel of the Holy See with President Calles 
has resulted from his enforcement of anti- 
religious clauses in the Mexican Constitu- 
tion which were not enforced during the 
last presidency: (1920-24) of General 
Obregon or previously. The core of the 
quarrel is President Calles’ enforcement 
decree of July 19, 1926, authorizing the 
police to prevent priests from officiating 
until they register with the Mexican 
authorities. Straightway this decree was 
stigmatized by the Mexican Episcopate as 
an implied setting of the State above the 
Pope, and all Roman Catholic priests have 
refused to be registered. From this 
apparently trifling but actually fundamen- 
tal disagreement others have venomously 
sprung, resulting in the expulsion of the 
Prelates from Mexico, the suspension of 
service in Mexican churches, and the ac- 
tual fomentation of civil war by militantly 
religious elements in the State of Jalisco. 

Calles’ Attitude. If General Obre- 
gon has made overtures to the Holy See 
he has done so only after consultation with 
his good & close friend President Calles. 
Last week President Calles made it abun- 
dantly clear that his own position has 
altered by not one jot or tittle. Spoke to 
correspondents the President’s half-broth- 
er, Senor Arturo M. Elias, Mexican Con- 
sul-General in New York, suave, worldly 
and at times sarcastic. 

Said he: “Priests conduct weddings; 
they get monéy for it. Priests conduct 
funerals; they get money for it. They con- 
duct various other sorts of services and 
they get money for them. Consequently 
the State must know who these priests are. 
It must register them. We must know 
who are the responsible heads of their 
churches. We are not asking anything out- 
rageous—merely obeyance of our law.” 

“They will eventually obey this law; 
they can do nothing else. We have not 
closed the churches of Mexico. People 
are allowed to enter and worship. No 
priest, however, can conduct a religious 
ceremony in Mexico until he has regis- 
tered. That law is a part of our Constitu- 
tion 2nd must be obeyed.” 

Ruiz’s Attitude. Beaming, confident, 
Archbishop Leopoldo Ruiz y Flores seemed 
convinced, at Rome last week, that not 
only would the Calles enforcement legis- 
lation be modified but the basic Mexican 
Constitution as well. 

“Our Archbishops and Bishops ask,” he 
said, “the right to meet and communicate 
with their clergy without any State control 
whatsoever. We ask that neither the 
clergy nor the laity shall henceforth be 


liable to any punishment whatsoever for 
conducting or attending divine services. 
In some Mexican cities not one church 
remains open—all have been turned into 
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“Priests ... ask... property.” 
secular schools, barracks and magazines. 
We ask that all church property be re- 
stored, and that our schools be given back 
to us. 

“The Holy Father will advise us as to 
every point connected with the eventual 
counterproposals to be received from the 
Mexican State. Ah, he knows the Mexi- 
can question better than I! He is certain 
of the triumph of God and the Church! 


CHINA 
“Who’s Got Peking?” 

Troops marching under the banner of 
the Nanking Nationalist Government 
quietly occupied Peking, last week, but 
in such curious fashion that no man could 
say with certainty in whose hands the city 
actually lay. It had previously been evac- 
uated (Time, June 11) by the great War 
Lord Chang Tso-lin, who retired to Muk- 
den, Manchuria, and lay there, last week, 
nigh to death from wounds inflicted by an 
assassin’s bomb. 

Theoretically Chang’s evacuation left 
Peking to be occupied without a struggle 
by the Nationalist Army. But that army 
was in three sections, allied rather than 
subordinate under a nominal Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek. Last week Chiang 
was obliged to leave his personal army in 
the field, at a considerable distance from 
Peking, while he rushed to Nanking be- 
cause of disagreement within the Nanking 
Nationalist Executive Council. Thus the 
first troops to march into Peking were 
6,000 orderly soldiers of Chang’s ally 
(nominally his subordinate) Yen Hsi-shan, 
the so-called ““Model Governor” of Shansi 
Province. By Yen’s orders certain of 
Chang Tso-lin’s troops who had been pre- 
serving order in the city ad interim were 


allowed to depart with a Nationalist safe 
conduct, after their leader, General Pao 
Yu-lin, had partaken of a farewell cere- 
monious cup of tea. The Peking Diplo- 
matic Corps informed the Nationalists, 
at this point, in the name of the Great 
Powers, that General Pao and his men, by 
preserving order through a difficult crisis, 
had deserved well of all concerned and 
must not be harmed or hindered in their 
progress toward Mukden. 

All seemed well, but General Pao and 
men had scarcely left Peking ere they re- 
turned, driven back by the advancing army 
of a third Nationalist commander, famed 
Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang, the notorious 
professed “Christian” whose treachery is 
a by-word, and who has several times made 
himself master of Peking. Last week he 
was of course an ally and a very nominal 
subordinate of the Nationalist Generalis- 
simo. 

Soon General Pao reported to the in- 
dignant but helpless Diplomatic Corps at 
Peking that Feng’s troops had refused 
Pao’s men passage through their lines, thus 
having repudiated the safe conduct ; of 
“Model Governor” Yen. 

Shortly some 50,000 troops of “Chris- 
tian” Feng Yu-hsiang surrounded Peking, 
which was still occupied by the 6,000 
“model” troops, with luckless General Pao 
encamped outside the walls. The next pre- 
sumptuous step of Feng’s troops was to 
take General Pao into custody and disarm 
his men. 

Grotesquely enough Marshal Feng him- 
self was nowhere near Peking, last week, 
but was advancing upon Tientsin with an- 
other section of his enormous personal 
army, which probably totals 100,000 men. 
In Tientsin were large remnants of the 
armies of Chang Tso-lin which recently 
evacuated Peking. These troops, said to 
number 30,000 and excellently equipped, 
were commanded by the wounded War 
Lord’s son, Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang. 

With so many large, well armed and 
variously belligerent forces in the Peking- 
Tientsin area, alarm was general lest the 
most serious disorders if not battles should 
ensue. In the circumstances, it was 
permissible to ask hourly, last week, 
“Peking, Peking, who’s got Peking?” Amid 
extreme crisis, Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek issued at Nanking an astounding com- 
munique: “The military phase of the Na- 
tionalist movement has been completed, 
rendering unnecessary further warfare. 
The office of Generalissimo is auto- 
matically terminated. The military coun- 
cil of the Nationalist government here- 
after will administer all military affairs.” 
In conclusion Chiang said that he will now 
concern himself exclusively with “the 
problems of reconstruction.” 

Since to declare the “military phase” 
completed last week, seemed incredibly 
premature, observers sought some other 
reason for Chiang’s resignation. They 
noted that it was followed immediately by 
the appointment of Nationalist Foreign 
Minister of Dr. C. J. Wang—a henchman 
of Feng Yu-hsiang. They deemed the 
notorious “Christian” dangerously in the 
ascendant, both at Nanking and in the 
Peking-Tientsin area. 
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Getting more miles out of a 
working day means changing 
time into money. © cs « With 
any White Truck you get more 
miles and more money because 
White miles are money-earning 
miles and you measure the life 
of a White ‘Truck in years. ~ ~ 








© THE WHITE CO.,, 1928 


WHITE TRUCKS 


and WHITE BUSSES 


All prices listed below are for chassis only—f. o. b. Cleveland 


LIGHT DELIVERY FAST EXPRESS HEAVY DUTY BUSSES 
1 -Ton Chassis............ $1545 2 cle GOR. 0c cccceccis $3125 3 -Ton Chassis (High Speed) $4400 Model 53 —4-cyl., 16-pass..$4250 
144-Ton Chassis (Special).... 2725 2\%4-Ton Chassis............ 3750 SIT COE ccccccccesens 4650 Model 50-B—4-cyl., 25-pass.. 5350 
134-Fom Chasdls....cccocees 2125 Heavy-Duty Chassis......... 5100 Model 54 —6-cyl., 29-pass.. 75CO 
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AERONAUTICS 


' Flyings 

His plane circling above the Gettysburg 
airport, Aviator Paul Charles climbed 
under the wings, lashed a broken landing 
gear, returned to guide the machine safely 
to earth. At 21, Charles is said to be the 
youngest licensed commercial pilot in the 
U's. 








Mary du Cauroy, Duchess of Bedford, 
not content to cast 62-year-old eyes on 
the phenomena of eagles and buzzards 
(Time, April 23), demanded the controls 
of the Fokker monoplane in which she 
will fly to India and back. Pilot Barnard 
hesitated, sniffed the gusty wind, complied. 
Upon landing, he admitted: “The Duchess 
did extremely well for a day like this.” 

Enthused, confident, Her Grace ordered 
an immediate start for India. The plane 
rose heavily, snapped four telegraph wires, 
winged its way to Sofia, Aleppo... . 


Postmaster General New, father of 
U. S. air mails, noted proudly May’s total 
of 199,284 lbs. carried over 19 routes, ob- 
served an increase of 14 tons over April’s 
figures. Finding volume satisfactory, Mr. 
New failed to report efficiency statistics. 


May’s table: 

Route Pounds of Mail 
Boston—New York ...........e0% 3,291 
Chicago—St. Louis............-+.. 3,268 
Chicago—Kansas City—Dallas.....13,448 
Salt Lake City—Los Angeles. ......21,747 
Salt Lake City—Pasco............. 7,471 
Detroit—Cleveland ..............e0. 144 
DOTOIE—CRORED n+ voc c ces docscess 1,524 
Seattle—Los Angeles .......... - +. 08, EE 
Chicago—Minneapolis ............. 4,137 
Cleveland—Pittsburgh ............. 2,550 
Cheyenne—Pueblo ........--....+- 3,702 
New York—Chicago ............. 53,012 
Chicago—San Francisco .......... 56,654 
PR oO oe ee 8,566 
Buffalo—Cleveland .............06 1,272 
Dallas—-Galveston .............4. 1,980 
Dallas—San Antonio ........ = 200202080 
Atlanta—New Orleans ......... ee eet 


Chicago—Cincinnati .............. 2,575 

The largest single load of mail ever 
transported by air, weighing 1,839 lbs., 
has been shipped from Cuba to the U. S. 


Jack Knight, air mail pilot on the 
Omaha-Cheyenne route, told his. mess- 
mates: “I saw something on the wing 
wire. It was a sparrow. It didn’t move. 
I taxied half way across the field. I speed- 
ed up. It fell off. The flood-light was on 
and I could still see it. The bird flew and 
caught up with me. Well, it landed right 
on that wire again.” 


Over Long Island, last week, Lieut. 
Maxwell W. Balfour and Lieut. John H. 
McCormack were testing a Curtiss falcon 
preparatory to accepting it for the Army. 
They put it into a roll at 3,000 feet. The 
wings crumpled and the fuselage “flew 
right out of the wings” they said. Calmly 
they turned off the ignition (to prevent 
fire in the crash) and jumped out with 
parachutes. The fuselage came to earth 
in the stables of the Meadow Brook Club, 
killing two polo ponies: Gay Boy, used in 
the International Cup Play last autumn 
by Malcolm Stevenson, and Anaconda, also 


prized. Said William Averell Harriman, 
financier, owner of the two ponies: “They 
were two of the best polo ponies in the 
world. I raised them from colts. They 
were priceless.” 





> 


Wagavuka 


They rejected Southern Cross and 
sought a more expressive name for the 
thing which lay at rest on Naselai Beach. 
It was a boat, for it had come across the 
water to Fiji, bearing men. But they had 
never seen a boat which flew in the air 
like a bird. The inspiration came sud- 
denly. “Waqgavuka” (bird-boat) they 
cried, and their brown hands fluttered 
about the plane and the four men who 
stood beside it. 

Capt. Charles F. Kingsford-Smith and 
Capt. Charles T. P. Ulm, Australians, with 
Capt. Harry W. Lyon and James Warner, 
of the U. S., lingered curiously, glanced 
at their watches. Behind them were 5,538 
miles of the vast Pacific. Before them lay 
“Aussie’* and safety and, for two of 
them, secure places in the list of illustrious 
Australian airmen. They thought of Wil- 
kins, warming his hands after spanning the 
roof of the world (Time, April 30); they 
thought of Bert Hinkler, lone voyager in 
an incredibly tiny plane (Time, March 5); 
they thought back to Sir Ross Smith, 
pioneer of Australian aviation, who had 
flown 11,500 miles from England to Aus- 
tralia in 1919. A short hop of 1,795 miles, 
and they, too, would bring new honors to 
“Aussie,” land of aviators. 

Fiji did not give up Wagavuka easily. 
The bird-boat might not fly until brown 
eyes had seen the 200-sovereign purse 
given by the mayor of Suva to help pay 
the debts of the white men. Brown noses 
pressed forward to inhale the perfume of 
garlands and of a floral American flag 
tenderly woven by little brown children. 
Brown fingers touched Wagavuka’s talis- 
man, the omnipotent Tambua, tooth of 
the sacred whale. 

The motors roared; Fijians retreated, 
howling with fear and regret. Into their 
lives had come something more thrilling 
even than the bucking bronchos of the 
Wild West films, at which they had been 
wont to wail untiringly. The triumph of 
the tri-motored plane, the mapping of 
Pacific air routes—these meant nothing to 
the 7,000 natives of a remote island. Their 
three-day marvel was leaving them. They 
wept. 

The Southern Cross flew across 7,300 
miles of water, 500 miles of land in ten 
days, in 89 flying hours. Modest Kings- 
ford-Smith landing at Sydney behind 
schedule (one day), apologized. Rewards 
came quickly: $25,000 from proud grate- 
ful “Aussie”; the Southern Cross, the gift 
of its owner G. Allen Hancock, Los An- 
geles financier. 

Rested, “Aussie’s” continent-linking sons 
faced West, planned to circle the Earth. 





° 





Tale of Two 


Tears splashed on the jewels of the 
Queen of Diamonds, otherwise Miss Mabel 
Boll (Senora Hernando Rocha-Schioos). 
“Now he has taken another woman,” she 
sobbed. 

“He” was Wilmer Stultz, expert pilot. 


*Affectionate diminutive for Australia, used 
by Captain Ulm in radio messages. 


The Other Woman was Amelia Earhart, 
who once sold sausage-meat while Mabel 
was selling cigars, and who looks amazing- 
ly like Lindbergh. Stultz had decided to 
risk a trans-atlantic flight with Lady Lindy 
rather than with the Diamond Queen, per- 
haps because: Lady Lindy is tall, blue- 
gray of eye, curly of hair, while her rival 
is shorter, dark-eyed, vividly blonde. 
More probably because: 

Miss Earhart is an experienced pilot, 
licensed in May, 1923, a former holder of 
the altitude record for women fliers, but 
Miss Boll was led to take up trans-atlantic 
flying last summer by the ambition to 
show New Yorkers her Parisian sweater 
woven from gold links. Lady Lindy flies 
in a tri-motored Fokker, equipped with 
pontoons and two radio sets, while the 
Diamond Queen has chosen the single- 
motored Columbia, trans-atlantic veteran 
with no pontoons and no radio. Backing 
Miss Earhart are the advice of Com- 
mander Byrd, the promoting wisdom of 
George Palmer Putnam and the wealth of 
Mrs. Frederick Guest (Time, June 11), 
but Miss Boll’s sponsor is Charles A. 
Levine, of uncertain reliability. Lady 
Lindy knows she wants to fly to England, 
while the Queen of Diamonds would fly 
anywhere if she could lead her rival across 
the water. 

Miss Boll, on Long Island, consoled 
herself with Oliver C. Le Boutillier and 
Captain Arthur Argles, War aces. Miss 
Earhart, at Trepassey, Newfoundland, 
admired the scenery. Both made false 
starts; both panted at the leash of bad 
weather. . 

os 


“Byrd Beacon” 


Mayor Walker for New York City, Dr. 
Christian F. Reisner* for the Broadway 
Temple, accepted a proffered cross. Taller 
than many a house, gleaming orange-red, 
it will tower 75 feet above the Methodist 
skyscraper-church, a beacon for aviators 
100 miles distant. Sighting it, Commander 
Richard Evelyn Byrd may reflect that 
it bears his name, may note that it out- 
shines by 40 miles the Los Angeles light 
dedicated to Colonel Charles Augustus 
Lindbergh. 

Donor Charles V. Bob, mining engineer 
with Methodist antecedents, is interested 
financially in beacon lights and personally 
in Commander Byrd. A Bellanca mono- 
plane, recently purchased from Byrd, will 
carry him on business trips to Bolivia, 
Alaska. “I need more time,” he explained, 
“for golf.” 

- © 
Camera 

Invented: a camera which will operate 
at an altitude of more than 30,000 feet, 
penetrating hazes and photographing in a 
single exposure an area of over four square 
miles, automatically timed and operated, 
electrically heated to prevent freezing, 
making an exposure nine by eighteen 
inches in size. 

The inventors: the U. S. Air Service 
and the Fairchild Aerial Camera Corpora- 
tion. 

The purpose: to enable photographers 
in time of war to fly high above enemy 
territory and laugh at anti-aircraft guns 
popping uselessly beneath them. 


*Dr. Reisner was once credited with having 
persuaded Mayor Walker to forswear alcohol. 
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AL. HATTENBACH 


President of the Suburban Electric Development Company, 
exclusive distributors of Frigidaire and Delco Light in 
twenty-eight counties of Western Pennsylvania, with executive 
headquarters in Pittsburgh. 


“Like the ice in your refrigerator, when you need it 
most the shorthand system is not there,” says Mr. 
Hattenbach. 


This statement comes straight from experience. Mr. Hattenbach 
directs a staff of a hundred salesmen and two hundred others. 
He has doubled his sales of Frigidaire Electric Refrigeration 
Units every year for five years. Total sales in 1927 exceeded 
five million dollars. 

‘‘We first sell the service,’’ he continues, ‘‘which a household 
receives in health, convenience, and constant 24-hours-a-day 
performance. The product follows as a matter of course. * 

‘Applying the same principle to ourselves we woke up to the in- 
convenience of shorthand. It was ‘on duty’ only a few hours a day, 
and even during those hours was seldom av: tilable on the instant. 

“During the past year, with a Dictaphone on the desk of 

every executive and manager, we broke 


NOW— our best previous year’s record. Our Sales 
The Dictaphone and Service departments have been stimu- 
in COLOR lated by the increased efficiency with which 


we carry on our work, and by our vastly 
more effective co-operation with the men 
in the field. All this would not have been 
possible without the Dictaphone method.”’ 


DICTATE TO THE 


Keeping step with 
the times, The Dicta- 
phone now presents 
its New Model 10 in 
a range of pleasing 
colors. 


| DIC TAPAUNE 


Reg, U.S. Pat. Off. 


and double your ability to get things done 


CHRIS C. SALMON 


Secretary to Mr. Hattenbach, says: ‘‘Our Dictaphones 
have improved our service in general, besides giving 
me a chance to take on much more important work 
which I never had time for when we depended ex- 
clusively on shorthand.” 


Make a Dictaphone analysis 
of your own business 


Send Coupon for free analysis and working report 
of companies using from 3 to 300 Dictaphones. 
Blank spaces are included in the report for your 
convenience in making a Dictaphone analysis 
of your own business. 


: Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 
; Graybar Building 
New York, N. Y. 


O Mail the Report and Analysis blanks. 


O You may demonstrate The Dictaphone in my office. 
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Largestand finest 
liner ever to circle 
the globe. 


Sails westward December 
17thto assure the pleasantest 
weather throughout the trip 
for cruising and sightseeing. 
Six previous Cruises have 
proved the itinerary correct. 
Spring sojourns in Europe 
arranged, if desired, with re- 
turn from north- European 
port. 


any Our attractive literature de- 
(ww seribes this wonderful 133- 


day cruise in detail. 


RED JTAR LINE 


SN VER MATIONAL MERC ANTE MARINE COMPANY 
in cooperation with 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


Red Star Line, No 1 Broadway, New York: 
American Express Company, 65 Broadway; or 
offices or agents of either company 
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EDUCATION 


Kudos 


Men and women, many of them long 
unaccustomed to the swish of academic 
robes around their legs, have been march- 
ing in mortarboard caps at commence- 
ment exercises of U. S. colleges and uni- 
versities. They are the recipients of hon- 
orary degrees—kudos conferred because of 
their position, service to humanity, or 
wealth. 

Below are the names of a number of the 
distinguished personages so honored at the 
earlier commencements of 1928. It is not 
necessarily implied that either the insti- 
tutions or the individuals listed are the 
“most distinguished.” 








Columbia University 


Willa Cather, novelist Litt. D. 
Paul Louis Charles Claudel, French Ambas- 
sador to the U. S. LL. D. 
Antonio Barcelo, senator from Porto Rico 
LL. D. 
Antoino Sanchez de Bustamante, president of 
Pan-American Conference _ D. 
Albert Charles Fox, president of St. Xavier 
College LL. D. 


Murray Bartlett, president of Hobart College 
D. Sac. Theol. 
William Wallace Campbell, president of Uni- 
versity of California D. Sc. 
New York University 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh 
Charles Evans Hughes 


M. Aero.* 
D. Civil Lawt 


*Master of Aeronautics is a new degree. Col. 
Lindbergh arrived by air to receive it a day later 
than the others at New York University. 

tIn bestowing this degree on Mr. Hughes, 
Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth Brown. said: “In 
your youthful spirit and the direct sincerity of 
your diplomacy you are another Lindbergh with 
feet on the ground. 4 








Shredded Wheat 


NIAGARA. FALLS.. 


MaAODE . 
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Cass Gilbert, architect D. Fine Arts 
Clarence Hungerford Mackay, president of 


Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. Mus. D 
Daniel Guggenheim, capitalist, aviation bene- 
factor D. Com. Sc. 
Vincent Massey, Canadian Minister to the 
U. S. LL. D. 
Wilfred Thomason Grenfell, Labrador mis- 
sionary Litt. D. 


John Johnston, director of the department of 
Research and Technology of U. S. Steel 
Corp. D. Sc. 

Loyola University (Chicago) 
Thomas James Walsh, senator from Montana 
LL. D. 
Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.) 

Sao-ke Alfred Sze, Chinese Minister to the 

U.S. LL. D. 
Lombard College (Galesburg, Jil.) 

Jane Addams, Hull House founder Ld. D. 

Frederick A. Stock, director of Chicago Sym- 


phony Orchestra Mus. D. 

Wittenburg College (Springfield, Ohio) 
Martha Ostenso, novelist M.A. 
Carl Emil Seashore, dean of Graduate School 
of University of Iowa LL. D. 


De Pauw University (Greencastle, Ind.) 
Frederick Austin Ogg, historian (‘‘frontier” 


school) LL. D. 
Pennsylvania Military College 
Charles Evans Hughes LL. D. 


Washington and Jefferson College 
Ulysses S. Grant-Smith, U. S. Minister to 
Uruguay LL. D. 
Drake University (Des Moines, lowa) 
James John Davis, Secretary of Labor LL. D. 
Villanova College (Philadelphia) 
Henry Markham Jr., Oklahoma oilman* 
LL, D. 
Howard University (Negro, Washington, D. C.) 
Moorfield Storey, president of National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People LL. D. 


University of Maine 
Ralph Owen Brewster, governor of Maine 
q LL. D. 
Marshall Buckland Downing, general manager 
of New York Telephone Co. D. Eng. 


Duke University (Durham, N. C.) 
Burton Jesse Hendrick, author of The Life 


and Letters of Walter H. Page LL. D. 
E. Stanley Jones, author of The Christ of the 
Indian Road D. D. 


Francis Pendleton Gaines, president of Wake 
Forest College Litt. D. 


Muhlenberg College (Allentown, Pa.) 
John J. Tigert, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion LL. D. 


Rutgers University 
Daniel Plooii, pastor of Reformed Churches 
in the Netherlands D. Sac. Theol. 
John Garibaldi Sargent, U. S. Attorney Gen- 


eral LL. D. 
Harvey Nathaniel Davis, president-elect of 
Stevens Institute of Technology LL. D. 
Frank Baldwin Jewett, president of Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories D. Sc. 
Colgate University 

William Beebe, explorer, author BD. Sc. 
James Howell Post, president of National 
Sugar Refining Co. LL. D. 
Clarence Mott Woolley, chairman of American 
Radiator Co. LL. D 

William Travers Jerome, Manhattan lawyer 
LL. D. 


Georgetown University 
Rear Admiral William Shepherd Benson (re- 
tired) LL. D. 
Rt. Rev. Thomas Joseph Shahan, onetime rec- 
tor of Catholic University of America 
j.U. Dt 
St. Xavier College (Cincinnati) 
Rear Admiral William Shepherd Benson (re- 
tired) LL. D. 
George Dent Crabbs, president of Cincinnati 
Railroad Terminal Development Co. LL. D. 
John E. Greiwe, famed physician LL. D. 


Bucknell University (Lewisburg, Pa.) 
Avery A. Shaw, president of Denison Uni- 


versity LL. D. 
S. Calvin Smith, specialist in heart diseases 
D. Sc. 


*Not to be confused with that other Okla- 
homa oilman, E. W. Marland, who put up the 
money for a huge statue of The Pioneer Woman 
(Time, Jan. 2). 

tDoctor of Civil and Canon Laws. 
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University of Iowa 
Thomas Huston Macbride, president emeritus 
of University of Iowa* 
Hanover College (Hanover, Ind.) 
August Karl Reischauer, missionary in Japan, 
authority on Buddhism LL. D. 
Haverford College (Haverford, Pa.) 
Henry Longstreet Taylor, president of Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association LL. D. 
Gettysburg College (Gettysburg, Pa.) 
Henry Wolf Bukle, general attorney of Penn- 
sylvania Railroad LL. D. 


— 





At Wisconsin 


“We announced with fear and trembling 
that we would take 120 young men, if they 
came. We were afraid they would not 
come, because this was an experimental 
college. I could see youth throughout 
Wisconsin asking: ‘Do I want to be experi- 
mented upon?’ ” 

Alexander Meiklejohn made the above 
confession last autumn at the opening of 
the Experimental College of the University 
of Wisconsin, in the presence of the 119 
students who had registered. They were 
not a selected group. They had come vol- 
untarily because they wanted to spend 
their first two college years under Dr. 
Meiklejohn and as a part of his experi- 
ment. They had heard of him as a liberal 
who had been forced to resign from the 
presidency of Amherst College (in 1923). 
They knew that President Glenn Frank 
had brought him to Wisconsin because he 
was also a distinguished philosopher. 

Last week, the students of the Experi- 
mental College issued a booklet telling all 
about the first year. It breathed enthusi- 
asm: “minds set free,” “intellectual suc- 
cess.” Dr. Meiklejohn added a cautious 
note: “the College is too young to be 
judged.” But, said he, “As a venture in 
friendship the College has succeeded be- 
yond all question.” 

Studies. The entire year was devoted 
to a thorough investigation of Athens in 
the fifth century Bs. c.—the idea being 
that when a student masters one civiliza- 
tion he is able to deal intelligently with any 
civilization or any problem. Dr. Meikle- 
john and eleven instructors gave the stu- 
dents a program of reading, conference, 
discussion, papers to be handed in. They 
read Plato, Aristotle and Euripides, as well 
as occasional chunks of Shakespeare, Shaw, 
O’Neill. They sketched Greek temples. 
Art, law, war economics, religion—no 
phase of Athenian existence was omitted. 
The climax of the year was a critical re- 
view, written by each student, of a modern 
book called the Greek View of Life by G. 
Lowes Dickinson. A few outsiders, such as 
Irishman George Russell (AE), lectured. 

Next year, the students will look into 
U. S. civilization. After that, they can take 
up the usual junior year undergraduate 
courses given by the University of Wiscon- 
sin leading to the B.A. degree. Meanwhile, 
a second batch of students will start in 
with Athens. The total enrollment of the 
Experimental College will not be allowed 
to exceed 250. 

Life. The students of the Experimental 
College were segregated in one dormitory, 
but many of them engaged in campus 
athletics and extra-curriculum activities. 
They had their own dramatic club, which 
produced The Clouds of Aristophanes and 
Electra of Euripides. Then, fraternizing 





*Ilowa gave only one honorary degree. 














GALLEY SLAVES 


we ACHING BODIES, stung by a whip-lash, the 
galley slaves forced their clumsy boats along. A 
tragic picture! 


And today, by contrast, the electric motors of one 
American electric ship have the combined energy of a 
million men and drive thousands of tons of steel through 
the water at amazing speed. 


Three hundred galley slaves, pulling hard on the oars, 
could generate power. Yet one G-E thirty-horsepower 
motor would have moved the ship faster. There are 
General Electric motors that wash and iron clothes; that 
sweep floors; that turn tiny lathes or mighty machinery. 
Look for the G-E emblem on electric equipment—it is a 
guarantee of service. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 











Tee the ball high or low. Reddy 


Tees are easily set at whatever 
height the shot demands. 


Sold everywhere. Red oryellow. 18 for25c. 


THE NIEBLO MEBFG. CO., Inc. 
38 East 23rd St., N.Y. 






ASK FOR THEM BY NAME 
Be sure you get the original and genuine 
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their classical strides, the students adopted 
as the official-uniform of the Experimental 
College a blue blazer with pearl grey trim- 
ming and with emblem of sacred Athenian 
owl. Many a Wisconsin’s: farmer’s son 
twitted them for wearing it. The relations 
of the faculty and students were close— 
teas and chats being mentioned with en- 
thusiasm. Some of the boys must have 
looked into Author Ernest Hemingway, for 
here is the way they describe members of 
the faculty in their booklet: 

“That was the night we found his house. 
He came to the door; he was entertaining 
his group. Mrs. Agard [his wife] found 
room for us; we had seats. A small fire 
was still burning, and there were cakes; 
and Mrs. Agard offered us a choice of tea, 
coffee or chocolate. But we stayed behind 
after the group had gone. He read us some 
poetry. He selected the book from the 
table next to the couch. He sat on the 
couch, in the middle. It was pleasant to 
come in from the snowy night and sit 
here.” 

“He [Meiklejohn] has played football 
with us. The field is removed a short dis- 
tance from_his office, that office with three 
windows. A framed excerpt of a poetic 
passage lies on the window sill of one. 
There are some prints on the walls.” 


Thus, the experiment. The students 
seem to be steeped in a strange, imitative 
seriousness—unlike the majority of U. S. 
collegians who abhor seriousness, and also 
unlike Britishers who study civilizations 
with casual assiduity. 


THE PRESS 


Thirteenth Paper 


New York’s Rochester is a comfortable 
city. Its population, about 325,000, is not 
too large for its ample area; it is pleas- 
antly near Lake Ontario; it typifies much 
of the sturdy Republicanism, the rural con- 
servatism, which mark up-state New York. 
If it is a question of noted sons, Minne- 
sota’s tiny Rochester may boast her famed 
surgeons, the brothers Mayo, but New 
York’s Rochester answers with Camera- 
man George Eastman and is content. Good 
music and much education contribute to 
its civic culture; civic cleanliness is up- 
held by the barbers and Jaundrymen, who 
set aside one week of each year to ply 
their trade for the city’s children, free of 
charge. In 1927, the barbers offered up 
4,000 free haircuts on the altar of munic- 
ipal tidiness. 

Such a community, self-respecting and 
of a serious turn of mind, heard last week 
that a local boy had made good in his own 
home town. For Frank Ernest Gannett, 
long a power in Rochester by virtue of his 
evening paper, the Times-Union, rose to 
the ranks of the city’s greatest, stood close 
beside Cameraman Eastman, when he went 
last week to his bankers and borrowed 
most or all of $3,500,000 to buy the 
Democrat and Chronicle. 

It was the eighteenth paper he had pur- 
chased since he became editor and part 
owner of the Elmira (N. Y.) Gazette in 
1906. Mergers and one sale (Twin City 
Sentinel), Winston-Salem, N. C. (Tre, 
Aug. 23, 1926) reduced the number of 
his newspapers to thirteen. He was not 











in a position to challenge the Hearst or 
Scripps-Howard chains,* but he had be- 
come a dominant influence in up-state New 
York, an unobtrusive god in a territory of 
more than 5,000,000 citizens. He is now 
a man of wealth, insured for $1,000,000, 
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FRANK ERNEST GANNETT 
A local boy made good. 


with properties for which he holds $15,- 
000,000 too low a price. 

But Mr. Gannett declared the purchase 
of Rochester’s only morning paper was not 
just another business deal. From Gannett 
Hill, the highest point of land in Central 
New York, it is just possible on clear days 
to see the spires of Rochester’s churches. 
Frank Gannett’s father, Joseph, cleared 
this hill, built the house where Frank was 
born, 51 years ago. As a boy of twelve he 
peddled the Democrat and Chronicle. He 
has never forgotten his “early attachment” 
for it. 

His invasion of the Rochester newspaper 
field dates from 1918, when he merged the 
Evening Times with the Union and Adver- 
tiser. Good businessman, practical pub- 
lisher, he has managed his property well. 
The new Times-Union prospered, raised 





*Rochester is the largest city yet invaded by 
Mr. Gannett, the majority of his papers being 
in cities of less than 100,000 population. The 
Hearst and Scripps systems are built around 
great metropolitan dailies. The cities: 


Hearst Scripps-Howard Gannett 
New York (2) New York Ithaca 
Baltimore Baltimore Utica 
Pittsburgh Pittsburgh Elmira (3) 


San Francisco San Francisco Newburgh 


(2) Washington (N. Y.) 
Washington (2) Cincinnati Plainfield 
Rochester Cleveland (N. J.) 
Chicago (2) Indianapolis Rochester (2) 
Boston Denver (2) Beacon (N. Y.) 
Detroit Toledo Olean (N. Y.) 
Los Angeles (2) Columbus Hartford 
Milwaukee Akron Ogdensburg 
Syracuse Birmingham (N. Y.) 
Seattle Memphis 
San Antonio Houston 
Oakland, Youngstown 

(Calif.) Fort Worth 
Albany Oklahoma City 
Atlanta Evansville 

Knoxville 
El Paso 


San Diego 
Terre Haute 
Covington 
(Ky.) 
Albuquerque 


advertising rates. A dozen department 
stores, angered by a new high schedule, 
recently decided to boycott Gannett, re- 
fused their advertising. A short deadlock, 
and business and the press reached a com- 
promise. Gannett and Rochester realized 
their need of each other. Even as he an- 
nounced the purchase of the Democrat and 
Chronicle, the Times-Union was opening 
a $1,500,000 plant. 

The newspaper he has bought celebrates 
this year its centenary. Substantial and 
progressive, it has increased its circulation 
by 50% in the last seven years, now stands 
sixth in the nation in classified advertis- 
ing lineage. It is devoted to the cause of 
good Republicanism and Mr. Gannett will 
not interfere. He reassures the doubtful: 
“Tt is my belief that a newspaper pub- 
lisher should be free from any political am- 


bitions. . . . The editor of the Democrat 
and Chronicle . . . will not have to obey 
orders . . . so long as he is intellectually 


honest, sincere, fair, tolerant and clean. I 
do not care fundamentally for money .. . 
have no special interests ...mno axes 
to grind.” 

And to those who look askance at news- 
paper “trusts,” who deplore the passing of 
the individual owner, who do not like to 
see the advent of the 24-hour newspaper 
(morning and evening editions), he is first 


‘ complacent: “In those. cities in which I 


own either all of the newspapers or the 
only newspaper, the reading public and 
the advertisers are satisfied that this single 
ownership has not worked . . . to the det- 
riment of the commuhity. . . .” 

Thus Frank Gannett made good in Ro- 
chester, perhaps the most satisfactory 
achievement of his life. He paid more for 
the Hartford Times (Time, Feb. 6), but 
he cares more for the Democrat and 
Chronicle. He is known from coast to 
coast, but cleanly, comfortable Rochester 
held the particular puddle in which he 
wanted to be big. 


Guilty, Sold 


Sole Democratic organ in a Vare-ridden 
city, the Philadelphia Record last week 
passed from the control of the Wanamaker 
family into the capable hands of Editor- 
Publisher J. David Stern, owner of the 
Evening Courier and the Morning Post of 
Camden, N. J., 42-year-old veteran of 
newspaper battles from Seattle, Wash., to 
Providence, R. I. Like the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle (see above), the 
Record goes to a local boy. “New owner- 
ship,” observed Mr. Stern, briefly, “im- 
plies no change in editorial policy.” 

A change in business policy, however, 
was indicated by this announcement of 
the A. B. C.:* 

“After a full hearing before the board 
of directors on charges that the Phila- 
delphia Record had been guilty of irregu- 
larities in circulation records, the Board 
voted to omit the audit for the twelve 
months ending Sept. 30, 1927, to recall 
the publishers’ statement for the six 
months ending March 31, 1928, and to 
place the Record under suspension of 
service until Sept. 30, 1928, when an audit 
for six months ending with that date will 
be attempted.” 





*The figures of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions are the accepted indices of American news- 
paper circulation, relied upon by all consci- 
entious advertisers. 
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TIME 


Winning Its Spurs — 


TIDE, non-technical, takes its readers through the far-flung jungle of 
modern advertising, showing the motives and personalities behind adver- 
tising campaigns, the assorted advertising methods used to sway an impres- 
sionable public. Tipe deals simply, penetratingly with the complexities 
of advertising, with the unique, the significant, the trends and counter- 
trends in the advt fraternity’s choice of copy, media, markets. 


Tipe, founded by TIME a year ago as a house organ for free distribu- 
tion to advt friends, was immediately successful, became last January a 
regular monthly magazine at $1.00 a year. 


Idea-provoking, trend-indicating, TipE found favor too with Big 
Executives of industry & general business. For Executives retain power 
by force of ideas, by correct prophecy of trends; so find TipE a stimulating 
new ally. 


Chorus: * It's immense.” (RoBEertT Cory, Vice President, Lamont Corliss & Co.), 


“Should be read by every advertiser." (A. A. Hatcu, President, The Sesamee Co., 
Hartford), 


“0. K." (Louts C, Peptar, Pedlar & Ryan, N. Y. C.), 


‘Created a mighty fine impression . . . the first time that this agency has ever seen 
fit to subscribe in bulk to a publication for the key men.” (A. E. Pye, Reincke- 
Ellis Co., Chicago), 


“Enjoy TipE very much.” (STANLEY Resor, President, J. Walter Thompson 
Co., Inc.), 


“Gray matter jostler.” (MANbus E. Bripston, Seattle), 
** Just what the advertising business needs."’ (SIDNEY SENZER, Jersey City), 


“After seeing the April number, which stopped everything for a half-hour this morning, 
I've got to say yes.’ (J. W. SpeEARE, Rochester), 


* Interesting—refreshing.” (J. A. HENDERSON, Denver), 


“Know of no other periodical more interesting to an agency, or which treats of adver- 
tising trends from a like point of view. It impresses me as an: inside’ magazine.” 
(Maurice M. Ossorn_e, Osborne & Co., Boston). 


TIDE 


25 WEST 45TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Gentlemen: Send Tipe for one year. I, too, seek ideas. Here is $1.00. 


(NAME) 


25 West 45th St. 
New York City 


(ADDRESS) 


(CITY) 
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Vacation Days of 
Youth and Pleasure 


ogee days of freedom. Playtime 
of the year. Going to beautiful 
places. Meeting charming people. Sun- 
shine, moonlight, fields, movntains, 
beaches—play, play, play! And set it 
all down briefly in an A-Line-A-Day to 
bring it back to memory later on. 
The new A-Line-A-Day books come in the 
leathers that are now so popular and in the sea- 
son’s new and fashionable colors, too, books so 
beautiful they are worth owning for themselves. 
If you are giving one as a gift, you will like the 
new and handsome boxes. 
You can begin your A-Line-A-Day Book any 
day in the year. Vacation is a wonderful time to 
start. It isa compact five-year diary, the same 
date on the same page for five years, a fascinat- 
ing way of recalling the past and planning the 
future. 
In cloth or leather, $1.00 to $25.00; with locks, 
$2.50 to $20.00. Now on display at stationery 
and department stores, gift shops, or if not 
found locally, direct from us, enclosing ¢ heck or 
money order. Money back if not satisfied. 


Send coupon for FREE Booklet 


Without obligation, send coupon today for New 
FREE 16-page illustrated booklet, completely 
describing Ward's ‘“‘A-Line-A-Day’’ Book. 


Samuel Ward Mfg. Co. 
50 Melcher St., Boston, Mass. | 
Without obligation to me,send a copy of your new, free 
16-page booklet about keeping an A-Line-A-Day to, H 
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1928 Booklet and Map 


Empire Tours 


NEW YORK STATE 


& 65 TOURS &Y 


Over Beautiful Scenic Highways 
—covering everything worth seeing! 


Sent Free to Motorists 
4 cents Postage Requested 


Address 


Secretary, EMPIRE TOURS ASS’N 
PALATINE HOTEL, NEWBURGH, N. Y. 















pay WORD watts SCIENCE 


: ra) Science News-Letter 


= A weekly brimful of Scientific 

wonders and discoveries. The 

adult and the child alike thrill 
over its pages. The magazineis highly authen- 
tic yet simply and charmingly written. Add , 
Science News-Letter to your reading table, 
you will enjoy it. Introductory Offer—13 
weeks $1. 





SCIENCE SERVICE 
2161 B Street, Washington, D. C. | 
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New Play in Manhattan 


The Cyclone Lover. One is compelled 
to suppose that the U. S. embodiment of 
the ideal lover is a gawky youth, timid and 
smirking, fond of stupid jokes and pos- 
sessed with a dreary talent for unnecessary 
heroics. Herein he makes his too-cus- 
tomary stage appearance. Tongue-tied 
and blushing, he sees the daughter of a 
millionaire shipowner and goes infatuate. 
Then no longer is he a modest nonentity, 
almost incapable of thought or speech. 
Awkwardly demoniac instead, he kidnaps 
the girl of his lamentable dreams while 
she is in the act of marrying a rogue, 
takes her away upon a yacht, causes her 
fiancé to appear in his true colors and mar- 
ries her with affectionate alacrity in the 
last act. 

This mild magazine cover farce, improb- 
able and not hilarious, was written by 
Fred Ballard, who did so much better with 
Believe Me, Zantippe, and by Charles A. 
Bickford, who acted a hardboiled news- 
paper egg in Chicago. 


——-¢ 





Headliners in Manhattan 
Serious 

Coquette—DIXIE GIRL SHOOTS 
SELF WHEN FATHER SLAYS SE- 
DUCER 

Strange Interlude—PROFESSOR’S 
DAUGHTER CHOOSES “HEALTHY 
MALE”—THIRD MAN LOOMS 

Melodrama 

The Trial of Mary Dugan—CHORINE 
HELD IN CLUBMAN’S DEATH 

The Silent House—CHINESE CRIME 
RING SOUGHT IN BOND THEFT 

Diamond Lil—GIRL FREED, BOW- 
ERY CHIEF NABBED AS WHITE 
SLAVER 





Funny 
Burlesque—SHE LOVED HIM BUT 
HE CHOSE THE BRIGHT LIGHTS 
AND NEARLY CLICKED ON BROAD- 
WAY—GRAPHIC TRUE STORY 
The Bachelor Father-—‘THEY’RE 
MINE AND I LOVE THEM” CRIES 
WEALTHY LIBERTINE SEEING 
THREE HE SIRED 
Paris Bound—GIRL-WIFE RECON- 
CILED, WILL DROP CHARGE 
Musical 
Ideal hot weather menu: Good News, 
A Connecticut Yankee, Funny Face, Show 
Boat, Rain or Shine, The Three Mus- 
keteers, Present Arms. 


CINEMA 








The New Pictures 

The Strange Case of Captain Ram- 
per. The world had decided that Captain 
Ramper was dead. No word had been 
heard from him since he left Germany to 
fly through the Arctic circle. But he was 
alive and insane in the frozen wilderness; 
his plane had been forced down and his 
mechanic had committed suicide after 
three years of hardships. Twelve more 
years passed; Captain Ramper’s hair grew 
long, covered his body; he lost the power 


of articulate speech. Then some fisher- 
men discovered him. They thought that 
he was a strange breed of polar ape. He 
was clapped into a cage, taken back to 
Germany, sold to a dime museum. A Pro- 
fessor Barbazin suspects that there is a 
human spark beneath the coat of fur, so 
he buys Captain Ramper. Speech and 
sanity are restored by shrewd operations; 








PAUL WEGENER 
. . « proficient. 


fur is shaved off electrically; and Captain 
Ramper becomes a man again, a popular 
hero. But the hurly-burly life of urban 
man disturbs him so much that he de- 
nounces civilization, returns to the Arctic. 

This film was made by First National 
Pictures with a German cast. Paul We- 
gener as Captain Ramper is proficient, 
though his racoon-skin costume has a 
collegiate twist. Original, entertaining. 

—©——_ 

Fazil. Charles Farrell is a capable 
cinemactor, particularly in the role of an 
earnest young man. But here he is greased 
up like the late Rudolph Valentino and 
made to register Arabian passion under the 
erogenous name of Prince Fazil. The also 
warm Greta Nissen, as a Parisian blonde 
called Fabienne, spends many film feet in 
his arms and on his lips—be the place 
Paris or Venice or the desert sands. They 
get married, quarrel, make up, etc. And 
finally, DEATH—Prince Fazil, mortally 
wounded by bandits, takes off his poison 
ring and lovingly punctures the white fin- 
ger of Fabienne. 





The Drag Net. A city gang leader is 
on trial for murder. A stool-pigeon takes 
the stand to testify against him. In a 
hotel room opposite the courtroom, a man 
is toying with a golf club; good-naturedly, 
he steps to the window, picks up a rifle, 
shoots the stool-pigeon. That is the be- 
ginning of a lusty underworld melodrama 
written by Oliver H. P. Garrett, onetime 
reporter for the New York World, pro- 
duced by Paramount, acted by George 
Bancroft, Evelyn Brent, William Powell. 

—o—_ 

The Street of Sin. Basher Bill seizes 
an egg, bashes it against his own forehead, 
rips off the shell, swallows the nutritious 
portion whole, He grabs another, and 
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another,—until he has consumed twelve 
(12) eggs. The eggs are hard-boiled; so 
is Basher Bill as played by Emil (“Slow 
Motion”) Jannings. Paramount’s publicity 
man swears that Mr. Jannings actually ate 
those twelve eggs. Well, good for him; 
for there is little else to egg one on in 
The Street of Sin. Basher Bill lives in the 
slums of London with a blonde harlot who 
loves him. His occasional business is 
thuggery & robbery. But, one day, his 
eyes light on a Salvation Army lass (Fay 
Wray) and he soon gives up sin to help her 
wash slum babies. Comes a police raid; 
and Basher Bill is shot while trying to 
protect the babies. As he dies, the Army 
lass sheds tears of joy because the blonde 
harlot renounces sin in favor of the Army. 

Mr. Jannings, ponderous though he is, 
is capable of better cinema. 





MEDICINE 


In Minneapolis 

Six thousand doctors signed their names 
in the registration book of the American 
Medical Association in Minneapolis last 
week. The 79th annual get-together was 
in session; from all parts of the U. S. 
doctors had come to pool their problems 
and share their results. Minnesota’s gov- 
ernor, the Hon. Theodore Christianson, 
gave them hearty welcome, then the 15 
scientific divisions went into action, 400 
learned papers were presented and ear- 
nestiy discussed. 

Free clinics have gone too far, ob- 
jected Dr. Jabez N. Jackson (Kansas 
City), president of the association in his 
address to the house of delegates. The 
money and time investment of the modern 
physician equip him to give competent 
service to the public; the public should 
realize the debt and pay it, instead of 
crowding into clinics. 

Drug manufacturers no longer work 
under cover, turn now to the A. M. A. 
council for endorsement of new medicines, 
reported Dr. Olin West (Chicago), secre- 
tary of the association. They have been 
frightened out of extravagant claims; the 
number of fraudulent devices is decreas- 
ing. Some unscrupulous cosmeticians still 
scamper naughtily on the sidelines, putting 
poisons into paints and powders, putting 
false statements into advertising. For 
these legislation is sought. 

Irregular medical schools, such as 
schools of chiropractic, naturopathy, op- 
tometry, physical therapy, naprapathy, 
sagliftology, electronic medicine, enerol- 
ogy, divine metaphysics, are falling before 
onslaughts from the bureau of legal medi- 
cine and legislation. The 171 such institu- 
tions of 1920 had been reduced to 96 in 
1927. 

Sterilization of persons considered 
dangerous to society is now legal in 19 
states. 

Francis’ Disease. Dr. Edward Francis, 
U. S. Public Health Service, Washington, 
D. C., told his astonished audience the 
facts of tularemia (Tim_E, July 23, 1923). 
Long known as “rabbit fever’ among land- 
workers for its annual toll of thousands of 
rabbits and ground squirrels, this disease 
has been recognized as dangerous to man 
only in the last three years. Discovered 
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A Speculation 


But— 


HERE are almost unique op- 

portunities for big winnings 

in theatrical production. A 
gamble, to be sure, but a fasci- 
nating diversion, and it does offer 
capitalists interested in the theatre 
the possibility of tremendous profits 
for the risking of a comparatively 
small sum. 


A theatrical producing company 
(not an Art Theatre), with $75,000 
to finance the presentation of its 
plays, seeks an additional $25,000 
to complete its financing. This sum 
or any part thereof may come from 
any reputable individual or pool. 

The corporation policy is to pro- 
duce plays comparable with those 
of the most able and intelligent 
producers in the commercial theatre. 
The by-laws require unanimous 
approval of the Directors for play 
selection and budgets. 


The present Directors: 


1. A specialist in theatrical 
organization and finance - with 
a record of practical success. 


2. The author of one of the 
most successful plays of recent 
years. 


3. A celebrated former Met- 


ropolitan dramatic editor. 


4. A member of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


They are all University trained 
men, experienced and honest. They 
have reason to believe themselves 
intelligently creative. They believe 
they can make large profits for the 
stockholders in their enterprise. 


Box No. 11, Room 807, 
25 W. 45th St., 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: Please send me fur- 
ther details regarding the proposi- 


tion outlined above. 


Address 


Bank Reference 
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in Tulare County, Calif. (1910), it was 
named tularemia. The germ in man was 
identified by Public Heath Server Francis 
in 1925, and the disease is known among 
the profession as “Francis’ disease.” Peer- 
ing through microscope, poring over petrie 
dish, Dr. Francis and six of his assistants 
were infected. They recovered, having 
learned more about the strange malady. 
It is a slow fever with all the attendant 
aches, pains, chills, prostration, incapaci- 
tating the victim for months. Before 
achieving the dignity of a disease with a 
name, it had often been confused with 
typhoid because the germ _ resembles 
typhoid bacillus. Since its recognition 430 
cases have been reported, 18 deaths; only 
nine states in the extreme northeastern 
U. S. appear to be unaffected. 

High Liver. Drs. James Howard 
Means (Boston), Thomas Ordway (AI- 
bany), E. H. Heath Jr. (Baltimore), 
reported spectacular improvements in per- 
nicious anemia patients on liver diets. But 
publicity means popularity. Healthy 
people are stuffing themselves with liver. 
Canny wholesalers profiteer. Many a poor 
pernicious anemiac, for whom liver meant 
lustier living, can no longer afford to buy 
it. Dr. W. S. Middleton emphasized the 
fact that patients must keep on eating 
liver to prevent relapse; deplored its pres- 
ent high priced popularity. 

This efficacy of diet in pernicious 
anemia suggests it may be a deficiency dis- 
ease, as pellagra or rickets, rather than an 
infection or a toxemia, as had been sup- 
posed. The work of Dr. George Hoyt 
Whipple, of Rochester, N. Y., on the effect 
of dietary factors on severe experimental 
anemia in dogs indicated that certain ane- 
mias in man were due to lack of certain 
elements in food. 

Injections of liver extract have been 
found beneficial in the toxic conditions and 
convulsions previous to childbirth. Drs. 
Harold A. Miller and D. Benigno Mar- 
tinez (Pittsburgh), treated 28 women, 
benefited 27, had one death. 


Stomach ulcers may be due to defi- 
ciency of vitamins in the diet. So thought 
Dr. Seale Harris who outlined a diet rich 
in vitamins for use during treatment and 
convalescence of such patients. 


Deaf Children. A study of school- 
children with a view to preventing deaf- 
ness revealed 3,000,000 children in the 
U. S. with definite hearing defects, and 
many more border-line cases. Dr. Edmund 
P. Fowler (New York), is now working 
on treatment to keep these border-line 
cases from going over. 

Goiters four years ago were more prev- 
alent in Michigan than were Fords. The 
condition was traced to lack of iodine in 
the water; a statewide campaign put 
iodized salt in every home. Today the con- 
dition is not only singularly rare among 
schoolchildren, but not a single baby has 
been born with goiter when the mother 
had been using iodized salt, reported Dr. 
QO. P. Kimball. 


False Nose. Successful surgery is not 
a question of careful carpentry, protested 
Dr. John Shelton Horsley (Richmond, 
Va.), chairman of the section on general 
surgery. The surgeon must know all the 
relationships of all the parts of the body. 
In grafting a nose he should know that a 
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piece of rib would be better than a bit of 
leg bone, because the ribs hold the chest 
as the bones hold the face, whereas the 
leg bones are subject to quick changes of 
stress and strain. Knowledge of what 
takes place around a foreign substance in 














©Keystone 
Dr. EDWARD FRANCIS 
. caught the rabbit fever. 


the bone, contributed by chemists, bacteri- 
ologists, has changed the technique of the 
surgeon from the blacksmithing of days 
when rivets, plates, screws were used to 
the present methods of bone grafting. 


Forcing Fevers by injections of ty- 
phoid fever vaccine have been clearing up 
disturbances of the circulation for Drs. 
Arthur W. Allen and R. H. Smithwick 
(Boston). The general rise in temperature 
which follows the injection warms up ab- 
normally cold extremities, has in many 
cases checked or averted gangrene, has 
healed ulcers of long standing. 

Drugged Babies. Crying, colicky, 
vomiting babies are in many cases suffer- 
ing from congenital instability of the in- 
voluntary nervous system stated Dr. Hy- 
man S. Lippman (New York). If allowed 
to continue, this restlessness makes for 
emotional difficulties in school and after- 
ward. Dr. Lippman studied 63 bother- 
some babies; found that when ordinary 
measures failed atropine would relax the 
nervous tension, allowing the child to sleep 
or rest. Forty-four of the 59 infants who 
received the drug showed definite improve- 
ment; four were sensitive to it, developing 
redness of the skin, high temperature, 
semi-stupor; eleven were not relieved, 
their symptoms having been due to air 
swallowing. 

Midwives still live and thrive in rural 
districts, announced Dr. Joe P. Bowdoin 
of the Georgia Board of Health. Many 
counties in Georgia have no physicians. 
Of the 65,000 babies born in 1927, about 
one-third were delivered by midwives, 
most of whom were old, ignorant, super- 
stitious Negroes. Dr. Bowdoin told of the 
health board’s work in instructing and cer- 
tifying the 5,000 midwives, accompanied 
by a gratifying drop in deaths from child- 
birth. 
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Records 


Critics say Miss Maureen Orcutt will 
be the next woman golf champion of the 
U. S. They base their predictions on her 
serious face, big jaw, her long driving, 
even temper, sensible clothes, experience, 
broad shoulders and youth. Last week in 
Montclair, with 258 for three rounds, in- 
cluding a final round in 81, she won the 
Women’s Eastern championship by 8 
strokes. 


In San Francisco, Johnny Weissmuller 
swam 100 metres in 57¢# sec., a fifth of a 
second better than his own world’s record. 
Clarence (“Buster”) Crabbe of Honolulu 
set a new world’s record for the mile— 
21 min. 35% sec. 


In Chicago, Stanford won the national 
collegiate track championship with 72 
points. Illinois had 303, Ohio State 30. 
Aubrey Bracey (Rice Institute, Tex.) tied 
the world’s record for 100 yards. There 
were 333 athletes in the meet, representing 
79 colleges, and they all wanted to get 
on the Olympic team. 


—o— 


Blind 


If you are blind you can’t play games in 
which balls are used. You can’t box, play 
hockey or lacrosse, pole vault, or fence. 
But you can do the broad jump, the hop, 
step, and jump, the standing high jump, 
and the shot put. You can also run races, 
though for that there has to be a special 
equipment and because this equipment is 
hard to fix up for long distances blind men 
usually only run sprints. 

Last week in Manhattan the blind run- 
ners and jumpers of the New York Insti- 
tute for the Education of the Blind beat 
the Perkins Institute of Boston in the 
first track meet of its kind. Blind sprint- 
ers ran in lanes marked with wires like 
the lanes for racing dogs. Rings were 
fastened to the wires and rope strung 
through the rings. By holding the ropes 
the runners kept in a straight line. Blind 
Bito (New York) won the high jump. He 
gauged the height of the bar by touching 
it with his fingers. Blind Di Martino 
(Boston) received a gold medal for scor- 
ing most points, but at the end of the 
day his team was beaten, 40 to 23. 


i 


At Epsom Downs 


The Derby that has been run 145 times 
at Epsom Downs, England, is a famous 
race, but not a fashionable one. You can 
say in an offhand way that you didn’t have 
time to see the Derby this year without 
having people put you down as a boor. 
The King, for instance, didn’t know till the 
last minute whether he would go down or 
not but when he looked out of the window 
and saw that there was a bright sun shining 
he decided that it might be fun. The 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of Connaught, 
the Princess Mary, and Princess Ingrid of 
Sweden thought so too. They all strolled 
around in the paddock so that the crowd 
could see them before they were screened 
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off by the people who had paid two pounds 
apiece for their seats. 

Epsom Downs is a heath where gypsies 
camp, the wind blows, and Londoners 
sometimes come for picnics. In the win- 
ter it is deserted and sinister-looking but 
on one day a year nearly a million people 
drive from all over England to see the 
race. Motor buses park along the last 
mile of the course and the spectators sit 
on top of them drinking champagne. This 
year as usual they bought luck-charms 
from gypsy peddlers, cheered the Prince 
of Wales, waved their hats at the King, 
and shouted as the horses went round to 
the start. Lord Derby’s Fairway was 
favorite at 3 to 1. 

At Epsom Downs the Derby starts at 
the bottom of what plainsmen would call 
a hill. With their necks low and their 
haunches spread the horses climb for half 
a mile while the crowd at the top of the 
hill ducks under the fence (it is never 
policed) and stands in the track watching 
them struggle up wearily and _ slowly. 
When the horses get to the top of the hill 
they race for 30 seconds on a level piece 








Malcolm St. Clair, Director, 
“Gentlemen Prefer Blondes.”’ 


Paramount 


And Hollywood says 
DeVry Is Best! 


YODAY there is scarcely a studio 

in Hollywood that does not use 

the DeVry for filming “difficult 
shots”’ in feature productions. 


In fact, so many famous camera- 
men and directors use and acclaim 
this magic camera for professional 
and personal movie making, that 
the DeVry has come to 
be known as “Holly- 
wood’s Qwn”’ movie 
camera. 

Why not take your 
own precious movies 
with the chosen cam- 
era of experts and be 
assured of professional 
results? Anyone can 





of track against the sky and the people in 
the grandstand can see them for the first 
time. Flamingo was in front with Ranjit 
Singh close to him; then came Port Hole 
and Royal Minstrel and Felstead and Sun- 
ny Trace ridden by Gordon Richards, 
England’s premier jockey. They left the 
level and ran wildly downhill toward the 
hair-pin turn called Tattenham Corner. 
No horse has a chance unless he is one of 
the first two or three to get round. Fla- 
mingo was still in front but now Felstead 
came round him into the turn and raced 
for the wire with Flamingo losing ground. 
Black Watch came out of the pack and 
pressed up along the rail to finish third. 
From a box near the Prince’s, Sir Hugh 
Cunliffe-Owen, a tall, grey-haired man, 
wearing a white top hat and a flower in his 
buttonhole, pressed through the crowd to 
congratulate his jockey, Henry Wragg. 
Owner of Felstead, Sir Hugh, collected a 
winner’s purse of $55,000. Others, humble 
people carrying on difficult, dull lives, with 
no time to go to horse-races, had won 
more heavily than he on Felstead. A sailor 
named Masten Webb on a freight ship get- 
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Trene Rich, Warner Bros. star 


takeperfect movies with the DeVry. 
It’s as easy as taking snapshots. 
All you have to do is point the 
camera and press a button—the 
movies take themselves. 

And DeVry-made movies are just 
as sharp, as perfect, as true to life 
as those you see in the theatre. For 
the DeVry embodies 
advanced features 
found in no other 
amateur camera and 
its movies are re- 
corded on professional 
35mm film. See the 
DeVry at your cam- 
era store or write for 
Free book. 


DeVry 35mm Camera, $150.00 


DeVry movies can be shown on 
the famous DeVry 35mm pro- 
jector or by reduction prints 
on the new 16mm projector. 
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DeVry Corporation, Dept. 6-CA, 1111 Center Street, Chicago, Ill. 





ting into the port of Columbo held the 
winning ticket, worth $1,250,000, on Fel- 
stead in the Calcutta Sweepstake. A girl 
named Helm who works in a London 
brewery won $625,000 in the Stock Ex- 
change Pool. A stock broker had held 
the ticket on Black Watch (worth $10,- 
ooo) but had sold it to a customer for $s. 


a eee 
In Auteuil 


A slight, blonde English girl with long 
legs and pale, wistful eyes, moved quickly 
around.a tennis court in Auteuil trying to 
return the shots that Helen Wills sent at 
her. The English girl’s name was Eileen 
Bennett and she was steady and careful 
and did well though it was clear to her and 
to everyone that she had no chance. They 
were playing on a hard court for the cham- 
pionship of France and it was well known 
that Helen Wills wanted to win since she 
had come to Auteuil for that purpose. 
Once the English girl broke through her 
serve; twice the English girl won her own 
serve; the rest of the games and the match 
were won by Helen Wills, 6-1, 6-2. 
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Heavens Above 

Star gazers in Germany have sat com- 
fortably back in their planetaria (Time, 
Feb. 13) and watched the earth move 
round the sun, the solar system gyrate. 
A lecturer has stood beside a colossal in- 
tricate mechanism, a steel cylindrical ap- 
paratus about 25 feet long with a great 
steel sphere at each end, bulbous with 
electric eyes. These were the stars and 
planets; each with its own motor to send 
it through any desired orbit. Upon the 
huge domed ceiling, 75 feet across, the 
professor could project the sky as it looked 
to three shepherds of Judea on a certain 
cold night in December, or as it will look 
to the man in the street on any night in 
the year 5000. 

Benito Mussolini, irked that the chil- 
dren of Germany should see the stars 
more clearly than the children of Fascismo, 
commanded that a great planetarium 
should be built by the firm of Carl Zeiss 
of Jena, Germany, and delivered over to 
Rome. 

Last week Max Adler, vice president of 
Sears Roebuck & Co., deciding that the 
U. S. too must have its planetarium, gave 
$500,000 for its construction on the lake 
front island east of the Field Museum. 
Apparatus and instruments will be of the 
finest, having been ordered from Carl 
Zeiss, who promised delivery in the fall 
ot 1929. The 1933 world’s fair will see 
the planetarium performing in its noble 
200 foot hall; projecting more than 4,500 
planets, planetoids, and stars in orbital 
motion upon a domed sky too feet in 
diameter. 

Said Philanthropist Adler: “In giving 
the planetarium to Chicago, I have a 
threefold conception. . . . The third is to 
emphasize that all mankind, rich and poor, 
powerful and weak, as well as all nations, 
here and abroad, constitute part of one 
universe, and that under the great celestial 
firmament there is no division or cleavage, 
but rather interdependence and unity.” 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To President Plutarco Elias 
Calles of Mexico, a granddaughter; the 
first child of his third daughter Ernestina, 
and Thomas Arnold Robinson, Manhattan 
Businessman. 








_—— 
Engaged. Marie Antoinette Claudel, 
daughter of French Ambassador to the 
U. S. Paul Claudel; and Roger Mequillet, 
vice president of the Société des Grands 
Moulins de Paris, biggest flour mills in 
France. President Ernest Vilgrain of the 
Grands Moulins recently visited the U. S. 
to buy some 10,000,000 bushels of wheat 
(TrmE, May 21). 





Married. Catherine A. Smith, 24, 
youngest daughter of Governor Alfred 
Emanuel Smith of New York; and Francis 
J. Quillinan, 25, Assistant Deputy Attor- 
ney General of New York; in Albany (see 
p. 9). 





o— 

Married. Corliss Lamont, 26, second 
son of Thomas William Lamont, Morgan 
partner; and Margaret Hayes Irish, 
daughter of Dr. Reuben H. Irish of Troy; 
in Troy, N. Y. 


Sued for Divorce. The abdicated 
Crown Prince Carol of Rumania (now resi- 
dent in Belgium as M. Carol Caraiman) ; 
by the Princess Helen of Greece and Ru- 
mania, mother of Baby King Mihai of 
Rumania, and sister of the deposed King 
George II of Greece; at Bucharest. Tem- 
porarily the suit will come before the 
Court of Appeals, spiritually before the 
Most Holy Myron Cristea, patriarchal 
Ecclesiarch (“Church Ruler’) of the in- 
dependent Rumanian Orthodox Church. 


—— + 
Elected. Preston S. Arkwright, presi- 
dent of the Georgia Power Co., to be pres- 
ident of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation (see p. 35). 


Elected. Arthur Vining Davis, presi- 
dent of the Aluminum Co. of America, to 
be its chairman; whereupon Vice Presi- 
dent Roy Arthur Hunt became president 
of the Aluminum Co. of America; and 
Edward K. Davis became president of 
Aluminium Limited, a new Canadian com- 
pany which is buying all of the stock which 
the Aluminum Co. of America now owns 
in other companies carrying on operations 
in Canada, Norway and other countries. 


Elected. Alvan Macauley, president of 
Packard Motor Car Co., to be president of 
the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce; succeeding Roy D. Chapin 
(Hudson Motor Co.). Financial gossips 
and newsmen, who had failed to antici- 
pate the Chrysler-Dodge merger, talked 
last week about Packard’s near-future alli- 
ance with Hupp, Hudson-Essex or Nash. 
They knew that Alvan Macauley had left 
for Manhattan (from Detroit), had gone 
into “secret” conference with motormen. 
Actually the “secret” conference was the 
regular meeting of the Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce. “We will continue 
alone,” said Alvan Macauley and took 
train for Detroit. 


Died. Dr. Herbert Steuer, 35, X-ray 





specialist; by electric shock from his 
X-ray machine, while making an exami- 
nation; in Cleveland. Four doctors, includ- 
ing George W. Crile, worked unsuccess- 
fully with ten tanks of oxygen trying to 
resuscitate him. 

Died. Alfred G. Smith, 53, president 
of the American Shipbuilding Co., pioneer 
shipbuilder who began work at 15, made 
his family concern the biggest ship busi- 
ness on the Great Lakes, and directed the 
construction of 200 ships during the War; 
after a four months’ illness; in Cleveland. 

— wn 

Died. William Alexander Guerry, 66, 
Bishop of the South Carolina Diocese of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church; shot, 
for no known reason, by the Rev. J. H. 
Woodward, retired clergyman in his dio- 








cese. Assassin Woodward committed 
suicide immediately after firing at the 
bishop. 

—— 

Died. Bishop Luther Barton Wilson, 
71, for 16 years (until retiring last month) 
Bishop of the New York Area of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, President of 
the Board of Foreign Missions, onetime 
(1901-21) president Anti-Saloon League; 
of heart disease; in Baltimore. 

—>——_ 

Died. Clara Wales Root, 74, wife of 
Eiihu Root; in Manhattan; after a long 
illness. 


ee os 
Died. John Downey Works, 81, one- 
time (1911-17) insurgent Republican 
U. S. Senator from California, one-term- 
for-Presidents protagonist ; in Los Angeles. 


THE WALLOPS 


{ No. 12 of a series. No. 13 will appear Sept. 17} 





“Clara, this water tastes funny,” complained George Wallop. 
“Have you put some ‘Banish-your-husband’s-tobacco-habit’ in 


it, or Vuxated Iron to make me 


strong and beautiful?” 


“T have not,” said Clara Wallop, “and besides, nothing will 
make you beautiful, George. If we had decent plumbing we'd 


have good drinking water.” 


““What’s the matter with the plumbing?” 

‘Nothing, except that we can’t get any hot water on the third 
floor, and Arbutus can’t get the rust out of the sheets, and we 
had the plumber here twice this month—and the water is 
orange-red with rust. Itall comes from using cheap pipes that rust.” 

“We ought to replace them with brass,” said Lily. “‘Bress 
pipes don’t rust or leak. The plumber told me so.” 


Lily is right. Alpha Brass Pipe can’t 
rust and it should be used for replace- 
ments when pipes leak or become 
filled with rust. 

But all brass pipes are not the same. 
Alpha Brass Pipe is better because it 
contains more copper and lead. Plum- 
bers prefer it because it cuts cleaner 
and sharper threads, making leak- 


ALPHA BRASS PIPE 


proof joints. It positively cannot rust 
and the Alpha trade-mark, stamped 
every 12 inches, guarantees it for 
soundness and satisfaction. 

Not so expensive either. For a 
$20,000 house, Alpha Brass Pipe costs 
only $76 more than the cheapest iron 
or steel pipe. 


made frome. CHASE BRASS 


C ght 1928 


CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO., Incorporated, Waterbury, Conn. ©, B. &&. Uo., inc. 
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on floor cleaning costs 








LEAN FLOORS have played an im- 
portant partin establishing this great 
bank’s_ world-wide reputation for 

cleanliness. And modern floor-cleaning 
methods have kept its terrazzo and marble 
floors immaculate at a saving of 88% over 
hand methods! 

On one occasion it took 15 scrubwomen 
6% hours to clean 7500 sq. ft. by hand. 
This makes the average hand labor cost 
$1.67 per sq. ft. or $25,217 yearly for 
scrubbing the total area of 15,100 sq. ft. 

The floors are now scrubbed in 6 hours 
by only three men, operating a FINNELL 
Electric Floor Machine and auxiliary 
equipment. The cost is reduced to 18.6 
cents per sq. ft.—$2,817 yearly, or a saving 
of 88% over hand labor! 

The FINNELL is speedy, easy to oper- 
ate, inexpensive to maintain. It waxes and 
polishes as beautifully as it scrubs. Eight 
models—a right sized FINNELL 
SYSTEM for every building or 
business. 

For full information address 
FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc., 286 
East St., Elkhart, Ind. (Fac- 
tories: Elkhart, Ind., Ottawa, 
Can. District offices in principal 
cities.) 












IT WAXES 
IT POLISHES 
IT SCRUBS 









HOUSEHOLD FINNELL 

New and improved. The small- 
est FINNELL ever made. Weighs 
only twenty pounds. Compact and 
efficient. Waxes, polishes, 
removes varnish, sands and 
scrubs. Write for illustrated 
folder. 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 


oa BBS 
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Largest Offering 


Japan’s rivers no longer dash down 
Japan’s mountains only to spray cherry 
trees and artists painting their delectable 
scrolls. The waters now swoop into flumes 
and pipes and against great turbine fins to 
light bulbs in Japan’s homes and turn the 
machines of her factories. Japan’s elec- 
trical enterprises now are surpassed only 
by those of the U. S. and Germany. They 
represent $1,834,000,000 capital. 

Last week the first of those enterprises 
both in time and size—the Tokyo Electric 
Light Co.—offered to sell $121,809,250 
mortgage bonds. This is the largest cor- 
porate (as distinct from governmental) 
bond offering and the largest power & 
light company issue, either foreign or do- 
mestic, ever made. And yet investment 
bankers sought eagerly for allotments. To 
Japanese bankers went approximately $30,- 
000,000 worth, to British $21,899,250, to 
U. S. $70,000,000. 

That $70,000,000 was the largest for- 
eign financing offered in the U. S. this 
year, and it brought together 30 of the 
country’s mightiest investment bankers. 
With the Guaranty Co. as head of the 
selling syndicate were: 

Dillon, Read Union Trust, Pittsburgh 
Blyth, Witter Mellon National 
Halsey, Stuart First National, Boston 
Lee, Higginson Illinois Merchants Trust 
Bonbright Continental National 
Harris, Forbes First Trust & Savings, Chicago 
Brown Bros. Union Trust, Cleveland 
Field, Glore Mitsui Bank 
Otis Bankers Trust 
W. A. Harriman J. & W. Seligman 
W. C. Langley International Acceptance Bank 
Hemphill, Noyes Stone & Webster & Blodgett 
J. G. White Edward B. Smith 
Hayden, Stone E. H. Rollins & Sons 
H. M. Byllesby 

Although J. P. Morgan & Co. were not 
in this syndicate (they always lead, never 
follow), yet they have been closely con- 
nected with Japan’s international financ- 
ing and the bond salesmen who sallied out 
of those 30 company offices last week with 
Tokyo Electric Light mortgage bonds car- 
ried on their banners a legend of Japan 
phrased by Morgan Partner Thomas W. 
Lamont. Said he last October, just as he 
was completing a visit of inspection over 
the country and its possessions: “We be- 
lieve in Japan; we believe in her peaceful 
intentions; we believe in her courage, her 
patience, her faith and her loyal friendship 
for America.” 

Yet only 75 years ago Japan mortally 
feared and hated the U. S. and all the 
Occident. But Commodore Matthew Cal- 
braith Perry in 1853 successfully “urged 
Japan to join the modern comity of na- 
tions.” In a flurry of trepidation and pray- 
ers the Japanese received his suggestions, 
sewing machines, toy trains—and a tele- 
graph. 

The telegraph set was in many ways the 
best gift that Commodore Perry gave in 
1854. The West knew very little about 
electricity at the time. Scientists and 
mechanics were still experimenting. And 
the Japanese learned with the rest of the 
world. 

Only in 1873, at Vienna, was it discov- 
ered that one electric dynamo could make 
another rotate. The second became a mo- 
tor, and the electric transmission of power 








came within the possibilities of engineer- 
ing. A Russian, Paul Jablochkov, invented 
the arc light in 1876; Thomas Edison the 
incandescent light in 1879. In 1881 
Thomas Edison opened the first public 
electric supply station. And only five years 
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later Tokyo, for more than two centuries 
secluded from European and U. S. 
science, also had its electric light system. 
The Tokyo Electric Light Co. was the in- 
novation. It first served current for 75 
lamps. 

The native name for the Tokyo Electric 
Light Co. is Tokyo Dento Kabushiki 
Kaisha. 

Although the company 42 years ago 
served current to only 75 lights, last year 
it manufactured and purchased 2,614,978,- 
628 kilowatt hours of current. In the 
U. S. only three companies—Buffalo, Ni- 
agara & Eastern Power Corp. System, the 
Commonwealth Edison Co. and the New 
York Edison Co. System—surpassed it. 
The Tokyo company serves 11,395 sq. mi. 
across the most populous and highly devel- 
oped mid-section of Nippon, Japan’s main 
island. In the territory are Tokyo (popu- 
lation 2,000,000) where the imperial gov- 
ernment sits, Yokohama the seaport, and a 
great hinterland of rice fields, silkworm 
farms and river industries. Along Tokyo 
bay are shipyards, steel & iron foundries, 
factories for making textiles, paper, chemi- 
cals, machinery, pottery, cement, rayon. 
What coal those plants can get in Japan is 
of poor grade; what coal they can get by 
import is expensive. So they turn for 
power to electricity. And the Tokyo Elec- 
tric Light Co. supplies it. No wonder, 
remarks Wall Street, the company has 
paid dividends every one of its 42 years 
of existence and had $45,344,701 gross 
revenue last year. 

And yet if the 30 investment houses 
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that were selling the $70,000,000 mort- 
gages in the U. S. did not have confidence 
in the company’s management, they would 
not touch the securities. 

At the head of the Tokyo Electric Light 
Co. is Baron Seinosuke Goh, 63, chairman 
of the directorate. He was one of the 
young men whom the government sent to 
Germany and Belgium to study economics, 
international law and politics. Upon com- 
pletion of his studies he entered the Em- 
peror’s department of Agriculture and 
Commerce. But he soon left government 
service for business. He is president of 
the Toyo Iron Mfg. Co., a director of the 
Teikoku Commercial Bank, and an ad- 
viser to Nippon Yusen Kaisha (Japanese 
Mail Steamship Co.). 

President of Tokyo Electric Light is 
the very old fashioned, although compara- 
tively young Shohachi Wakao, 45. His 
natal family was the Hirose. But by an 
intelligent Japanese custom whereby pow- 
erful families maintain succession of 
their primacies, he was adopted (1896) 
into the great Wakao family of bankers, 
and later reverently married Kiyono, the 
daughter of Tamizo Wakao. Like Chair- 
man Baron Seinosuke Goh, President 
Shohachi Wakao has legal training, is a 
member of the Japanese house of peers, 
and holds several corporate directorships. 

Like them both in law, business and 
peerage is Kengo Mori, financial adviser 
to the company. He is well azid respect- 
fully known as a financial genius in Wall 
Street, The City (London), the Place de la 
Bourse (Paris). He was the Japanese 
financial commissioner in the three coun- 
tries for more than a decade. 


Fisher Finesse 

To 10,000 individuals in high places last 
week came an oblong black box as tidy as 
a high grade cigaret package or a lady’s 
vanity case. And on the black, in gold, 
was the device and motto of Fisher Bros. 
—the old coach and “Body by Fisher.” 
Inside the box were two packs of auction 
bridge cards, with the intimate feel of 
good linen and etched silver. The backs 
of the cards carried, against black back- 
grounds, white illustrations from Fisher 
Body advertisements. So while the 10,000 
and their guests played auction bridge 
with Fisher cards, there faced them in 
black & white the slim maid of the ad- 
vertisements with her two Scotch terriers 
cuddled against her, or the proud young 
woman in flying clothes ready to mount 
her plane. To prepare and send such 
cards to 10,000 was a deed of advertising 
brilliancy, one of professional finesse. 

Heaped on this brilliancy promoting 
Fisher Bros. bodies last week was the full 
page newspaper advertisement which noted 
another Fisher brothers accomplishment. 
The advertisement read: “On schedule!!! 
When the prediction was made last year 
that the Fisher Building would be ready 
for occupancy in September, 1928, leaders 
in both the building and architectural fields 
scoffed at the idea. It couldn’t be done, 
they said—but it is being done. Produc- 
tion methods born of the automobile in- 
dustry have overturned the time-worn tra- 
ditions of the building industry. With the 
genius characteristic of Detroit, the seem- 
ingly impossible has been accomplished. 
For the thousands interested in Detroit’s 
civic progress and also for those planning 
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Why pay for 
investment values 
you do not need? 


[BONDS TO FIT 
THE INVESTOR 


eae like anything else you buy, differ in the features 
they offer—grade of security, nraturity, salability, tax-ex- 
emption, etc. These features are reflected in the market value 
of the bond and consequently in the yield. 

For instance, one bond may be better known to investors than 
another—and in greater demand. If you are likely to need ready 
cash on short notice, the premium you pay for such marketa- 
bility may be real economy. If your affairs are relatively stable, 
to have extreme marketability would be a luxury. 

Again, some bonds are tax-exempt. As a result, their yield is 
lower than for taxable bonds. The investor who pays a relatively 
small income tax has no definite use for such bonds, though he 
may buy some to add safety and diversification to his invest- 
ment fund. 

The greater the security behind a bond, usually the lower the 
yield. Every investor needs to be conservative; but what is con- 
servative for one might be less so for another. For instance, a 
widow, dependent entirely upon her investment income for sup- 
port, could not afford to take even the reasonable risk quite prop- 
er for an active business man. If the latter, therefore, insists on 
the degree of security required by the former, he is paying in 
reduced yield. 

This seems simple enough; but, in its application, not only 
must the investor’s circumstances be known; the bonds them- 
selves must be accurately analyzed in respect to the various 
features. Halsey, Stuart & Co. originates a large volume of bond 
issues in the principal fields of conservative investment. It 
knows these issues at first hand—and is more concerned with 
helping the investor build an investment structure adapted to 
his circumstances than with merely selling him some bonds. 


















































We have just prepared a new,and revised edition of our Bond 
Analysis Chart. It is simple to use. With it you may make your own 
survey of your bond holdings—and see how they fit your needs. Sent 
upon request, without obligation. Write for Analysis Chart m-68 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO 201 South La Salle St. NEW YORK 35 Wall St. 

PHILADELPHIA I11 South Fifteenth St. DETROIT 601 Griswold St, CLEVELAND 925 Euclid Ave 
ST. LOUIS 319 North Fourth St. BOSTON 85 Devonshire St, MILWAUKEE 425 East Water St. 

PITTSBURGH 307 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS 608 Second Ave., South 





Listen in every Thursday evening to the 


‘Old Counsellor” 


on thee HALSEY-STUART HOUR 
Helpful answers to everyday investment problems—zz piece concert orchestra 
8:00 P. M. Central Standard Time 9:00 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 
Over the Red Network and Associated Stations 
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Keystone Copper Steel 
lasts longest— above 
or below ground 
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This alloy material 
has been tested by 
time and weather 


APOLLO 


Best Bloom Galvanized Sheets 


Apollo-Keystone Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets 


Formed Roofing and Siding Products 


Culvert, Flume and Tank Stock, and 
KEYSTONE QUALITY ROOFING TIN PLATES 


\ \ JILL your roofing and sheet metal work withstand 
the ravages of fire and rust? Great conflagrations 
usually start from small beginnings—and flames spread 


rapidly from building to building, because roofs are 
constructed of materials that ignite easily. 


Keystone Copper Steel roofs do not burn, 
neither do they rust readily. Such roofs are 
proof against fire, lightning and weather, and 
afford permanent protection. The sudden del- 
uge, melting snow or raging storm does no 
damage. Used in other ways—on the farm, 
residence, or for mill and factory, KEysTONE 
Copper Steel Sheets and Tin Plates result in 
real economy, and give long, continuous and 
satisfactory service. Impartial out-in-the- 
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once: Products 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 
General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES:— Chicago, Cincinnati 
ver, Detroit, New eK New York 


weather tests prove conclusively that the ad- 
dition of copper to well made steel increases 
its rust-resisting properties to a remarkable 
degree. You cannot afford to overlook the 
advantages and protection it affords. 

You will find the Keystone trade-mark on 
every sheet of genuine KEysTrone Copper Steel. 
It means longer life for sheet metal products. 
Sold by leading metal merchants. Write for 
interesting booklet ANTI-CoRROSIVE METAL. 






Pacific Coast tatives — U. 8. Stari Propucrs Co. 


Honolulu 








Export Representatives—U. 8. Steet Propvucts Co., New York City | 

















to occupy this magnificent building, we 
record the progress of the Fisher Building 
as of June 1st. In ninety more days the 
doors will open. A promise fulfilled—a 
tremendous achievement consummated.” 


Smart Selling 


When the plaint of tobacco jobbers and 
retailers reached President George J. 
Whelan of the Union Tobacco Co.—that 
they were not making a living margin of 
profit on tobacco sales—President Whelan 
set up a smart system of selling them 
goodwill as well as tobacco. The system, 
as developed last week, is to give Union 
Tobacco stock shares to jobbers and re- 
tailers in proportion to their purchases. 
For every $1,000 of Union Tobacco goods 
a jobber buys he is to get one certificate of 


| Union Tobacco stock worth nominally $30. 


That is a 3% bonus. For every $300 that 


See a retailer buys he gets one share, or 


10% bonus. This is in addition to trade 


m | discounts, such as all tobacco companies 


give. Thus President Whelan _ingrati- 
ates himself with tobacco distributors 
who have been vexed with the price 
reductions so widely made by chain store 
organizations. And with the chain store 
managers and clerks also. The more 
tobacco United Cigar, Schulte and other 
chain-ed employes sell, the more Union 
Tobacco shares they can earn. Union To- 
bacco is setting aside 300,000 shares for 


this smart sales project. 


While makers of Camels, Lucky Strikes, 
Chesterfields, Old Golds, by means of well- 
organized advertising campaigns induce 
customers to demand their brands, Union 
Tobacco with very little advertising in- 
duces cigar store clerks to push its chief 
cigaret brand, Three Kings (first called 
Three Castles). 


— ee 
Gold Dust & Best Foods 


President George K. Morrow of the 
Gold Dust Corp. telephoned lawyers of 
John D. Rockefeller last week. Mr. Rocke- 
feller and his friends owned 95,000 shares 
of American Linseed Co.’s preferred 
stock, and President Morrow wanted that 


| preferred stock as a good beginning to- 





| 


ward. buying full control of American Lin- 
seed. Later he would deal with Laird, 
Bissell & Meeds (investment bankers) and 
others who owned American Linseed com- 
mon stock. 

American Linseed, organized in 1898, 
has been the leading U. S. manufacturer 
of linseed oil and its derivatives. Out of 


| flaxseed, which it gets in the U. S., Canada, 


Argentine, India, it makes the oil essential 
for the manufacture of paints, varnishes, 
printers’ inks, linoleum, oilcloth (Ameri- 
can cloth) and like products. By-products 
are linseed oil cake, oil meal, poultry feed, 
cattle feed. 

But flaxseed, like all agricultural prod- 
uce, is a whimsical item. Sometimes 
there is want, and the price is dear. Ir- 
regular, therefore, has been American 
Linseed’s business. In almost 30 full 
years it has paid a total of only $5.25 on 
its common stock, and not much more on 
its preferred. Flaxseed was the chief 
trouble. 

Gold Dust had similar trouble with the 
cotton seed oil, feeds and other deriva- 
tives made by the American Cotton Oil Co. 
which it absorbed in 1923. The cotton 
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JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


The 
BUDGET 


Column 


Like the Agony Column of the 
London Times, is intensely per- 
sonal—BUT it contains more 


cheerful news 
= every metropolitan daily 


nowadays devotes a column or 
more to the practical uses of the 
BUDGET. Women write in freely 
of their experience, and mostly to the 
effect that they have found the BUD- 
GET worth the keeping. 

Many of these correspondents live 
on surprisingly small amounts and 
some of them seem to be able to have 
their cake and eat it, too. (Not that 
one woman’s cake may not be another 
woman’s mere bread and jam.) 

The BUDGET helps You to get 
what You want (either the cake or the 
jam,—possibly both) out of your in- 
come and out of life. 

John Hancock Monthly Budget 
Sheets are furnished on request. 
Please send a two-cent stamp to cover 
the cost of mailing. 


INQUIRY BUREAU 


Lire INSURANCE Comp, 
Qe BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


SIXTY-FIFTH YEAR OF BUSINESS 


EARN YOUR VACATION! 
(See Page 40) 











SUPPOSE YOU MEET WITH A 
SERIOUS ACCIDENT TODAY WILL 
YOUR. INCOME CONTINUE? 

Be prepared, none of us can tell what tomorrow 
holds in store. Learn about our newamazing policy. 


hole 
A Pays rolection 
$10 Both{Accident 
BILL andHealth 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
Men and Women 16 to 70 


Accepted 
No Dues or Assessments 


$10,000 $10,000 Loss of Hands 


PRINCIPAL SUM Feet or Eyesight 

$2 5 WEEKLY _ FOR STATED ACCIDENTS 
BENEFIT AND SICKNESSES 

SEND NO MONEY -- FREE DETAILS 
—————-MAIL COUPON NOW——— 
NortH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE Co, 
136 Bonnell Blidg., Newark, N. J. 
Gentlemen: 

At no cost to me send me details of the 
NE” $10.00 Premier $10,000 Policy. 


SS + 
AGENTS WANTED FOR LOCAL TERRITORY 
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oil business did not pay. Gold Dust aban- 
doned it and pushed the sale of cleansers 
made by the American Cotton Oil’s sub- 
sidiary, N. K. Fairbank Co. Those cleans- 
ers are Gold Dust, Fairy Soap, Sunny 
Monday Soap and like products. To them 
President Morrow late in 1925 added by 
purchase the shoe polishes of the F. F. 
Dalley Corp.—Shinola, Two-in-One, Bix- 
by brands. Early this year he was nego- 
tiating to add Ball fruit jars and Crosse 
& Blackwell’s good English jams, marma- 
lades and other dainties. The Gold Dust 
Corp. stock is worth at current quota- 
tions, $29,464,300. 

American Linseed has not tried to 
abandon flaxseed products. But ten years 
ago it began to develop a sideline. Just 
as American Cotton Oil (now Gold Dust) 
pushed its soaps, American Linseed began 
to make and push a line of foodstuffs— 
Nucoa Nut margarine, Best Foods may- 
onnaise, relish spreads, thousand island 
dressing, shortening, Bread & Butter 
pickle relish. On the Pacific Coast its 
Gold Medal mayonnaise is the favorite 
salad dressing. Of these food items Ameri- 
can Linseed, said Chairman Robert H. 
Adams this spring, last year sold $17,000,- 
ooo worth. Last February the Atlantic & 
Pacific chain groceries alone sold 1,000,000 
packages of Nucoa margarine. That ex- 
plains to a great extent why American 
Linseed, despite the negligence of past 
dividends, was seriously considered worth 
$37,687,500. 

All this the Gold Dust people have well 
known, plus the additional fact that John 
D. Rockefeller Jr. and his associates were 
inclined to sell their American Linseed 
stock. There were pourparlers and offers, 
so that last week Gold Dust’s President 
George K. Morrow need merely put 
through a telephone call to the Rocke- 
feller counsel. The talk was brief—a new 
corporation, Gold Dust American Corp., 
would be formed and for its stock the 
Rockefellers would exchange their Ameri- 
can Linseed preferred stock. Minority 
preferred holders and the commonholders 
would have opportunity to trade their 
shares for the new company’s stock. 
American Linseed (worth $37,687,500) 
plus Gold Dust (worth $29,464,300) to- 
gether make a new approximately $67,- 
000,000 organization. 

When such mergers occur, the financ- 
ing is usually the easiest part of the work. 
Much more difficult is whipping two sales 
organizations together. So difficult is this 
that some organizations keep original sales 
forces intact and separate. The Chrysler- 
(Dodge)-Dillon deal of last fortnight 
(Time, June 11) is such a case. But with 
Gold Dust and American Linseed the 
problem is relatively simple. Both sell to 
the same grocers—cleansers and foods. 
Salesmen need add only a few loose leaves 
to their portfolios. But there are apt to 
be fewer salesmen than the two companies 
now separately employ. 


—_o—- 


Electricitizens 


Preston S. Arkwright, Atlanta lawyer, 
went into the office of President Henry 
Morrell Atkinson of the Georgia Railway 
& Power Co., asked him to sign certain 
securities. “Sign them yourself,” said 
President Atkinson, and went on working. 
Politely Lawyer Arkwright insisted, “I am 









Locate 
your factory 


in 


NORTHERN 
ILLINOIS 





TRETCHING northward to 
Wisconsin's border, west to 
the Fox River, southwest 

toward Peoria, and southeast to 
the Indiana State line, lies a ter- 
ritory which offers exceptional 
advantages to manufacturers. 
Here, an unfailing supply of labor 
and abundant raw materials are 
found in combination with the 
unsurpassed market, transporta- 
tion and power resources of the 
great Chicago area, 


Write our Industrial Develop- 
ment Department for 
Booklet T. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
72 West Adams Street 
CHICAGO 


Serving 6000 square miles — 293 
communtin—ih Gas or Electricity 











STAINED GLASS 


WINDOWS 
— By JACOBY 


The growing appreciation of 
light and color in modern 
} decoration is drawing in- 
creased attention to the in- 
if] teresting possibilities of 

4 Stained Glass Windows for 
MWR many purposes.’ ” Jacoby of 
“ie St. Louis offers in this con- 
wa) nection a wealth of artistic 
design and a lifetime of spe- 
cialized experienceinStained 
Glass for Churches, Colleges, Theatres, 
Public Buildings and fine Residences. 
Suggestive watercolor sketches and Booklet 
127 are freely at the service of those interested. 
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oVN-DIE? 


Restored his vigor 
and clear thinking 


in five weeks 





Read this amazing letter from 
a prominent Coal Operator 


“Have followed the Sun-Diet 


System at -home five weeks. 
My neuritis has disappeared, 
eczema of 30 years’ standing 
greatly improved, toxic lag in 
muscles gone, physical and mental 
efficiency increased, tongue no 
longer coated, breath sweetened, 
temper improved 1000%. Passed 
a life insurance examination last 
week, as my albumen of long 
standing had entirely cleared up.” 


fre Sun-Diet System is a health 
builder. It drives illness and that 
unceasing fatigue out of the body. 
Through detoxication, it removes the 
cause of all disease, restoring physical 
vigor and mental alertness. 


SUN-DIET at home... or 


at our Sanatorium 

At the famous East Aurora, N. Y., Sun 
and Diet Sanatorium, a diet modified 
to your individual needs, under the 
direction of Dr. Wm. Howard Hay, and 
the revivifying sun baths of Rollier or 
their electric equivalent, supervised by 
Dr. Rene V. Thirion, will make a new 
man of you. 

The Home Service, which is today 
building up the health of thousands in 
all parts of the country, is but an ex- 
tension of the Diet System at the 
Sanatorium. 


If you areill..... or tired, worn-out 
and nervous, write for symptom chart, 
illustrated literature and _ references, 


Coupon below, for 
€ gi your convenience. 
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SUN- DIET HEALTH. “SERVICE -E_INC. 


JOMINIe 





Sun-Diet Health Service, Inc., 
8000 Liquid Veneer Bldg., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me, FREE, the Sun-Diet Booklet, 


Symptom Chart, and Sample Menus. 











sorry, Mr. Atkinson, but they must be 
signed by the president of the company.” 
Casually President Atkinson said: “That’s 
all right. You sign them. You’re the presi- 
dent now.” That was in 1912. 

Last week on the Million Dollar Pier at 
Atlantic City, N. J., before 10,000 utility- 
men, and with more formality, Preston S. 
Arkwright (now president of the Georgia 
Power Co.) was installed as president of 
the National Electric Light Association. 

Did he believe his inauguration to occur 
at an awkward time, and his responsibility 
onerous, he must have been reassured by 
the valedictory of the retiring N. E. L. A. 
president, Howard T. Sands of Manhat- 
tan: “Human frailty exists in our indus- 
try as in all others. In an investigation 
like this [by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion], involving every act of thousands of 
companies, hundreds of thousands of sepa- 
rate transactions . . . for the last quarter 
of a century, it would be miraculous if 
there should not be found some instances 
of bad judgment, of the influence of greed, 
even perhaps of actual wrongdoing. Such 
instances, if any be found, will, I am sure, 
represent a very minute percentage of the 
transactions under investigation.” 

More Mergers 

Groceries. To its 3,972 units, the 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. last week 
added the 193 Foltz Grocery and Baking 
stores, the family trade of many a Ken- 
tucky and Ohio housewife, and a large 
Foltz warehouse and bakery. The public 
was not invited. 
came out of Kroger’s treasury. 

Milk. To Iowans, Jens Jensen means 
milk and produce. Coon Rapids, Iowa, 
last fortnight sent despatches to say that 
Armour & Co. had bought out the Jens 
Jensen properties (40 units). 

Mechanical Merchants. Humanita- 
rian gizzards pulsated last week upon men- 
tion of a new $25,000,000 corporation to 
manufacture and distribute machines 
which—for a nickel, dime, quarter or slug 
dropped into a slot—will deliver any one 
of a thousand commodities, from candy 
to cathartics. Three drug store chains 
(Liggett, Owl, Walgreen), Happiness 
Candy Stores, United Cigar, Schulte, 
Union News, McCrory, Woolworth, Pen- 
ney, Metropolitan and Grant stores will 
thus dispense part of their wares, and as 
smartly as their clerks the machines will 
cry out “Thank you” to the customers. 
They will also say “Corked tips protect 
the lips,” or some such message appro- 
priate to the merchandise delivered (Time, 
April 16). 

The name of the new corporation is 
Consolidated Merchandising Corp., and is 
a merging, through F. J. Lisman & Co. 
(investment bankers), of important vend- 
ing machine manufacturers: Automatic 
Merchandising Corp. of America (United 
Cigar Stores has a large share in this one) ; 
Sanitary Postage Service Corp. (its ma- 
chines sell one and two cent stamps in 
30,000 drug stores, ten postoffices); Gen- 
eral Vending Corp. (36,000 ubiquitous 
automatic weighing machines) ; Hoff Vend- 
ing Corp. (Wrigley gums, Life Savers 
candies); Seher Mack Corp. of America; 
Remington Service Machines, Inc. Rem- 
ington Arms Co. is to manufacture these 
mechanical merchants, 





Money for the purchase 


PEOPLE 


“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 

Ernest W. Marland, Oklahoma oil- 
man, gave a housewarming to open his 
$2,000,000 mansion at Ponca City. The 
100 guests were dined, entertained by 
famed vaudevillians, presented with silver 
loving cups. But the party was early and 
sober, for all 100 guests were small chil- 
dren, young protegés of Magnate Marland. 

a Geer 

Col. William Boyce Thompson, di- 
rector of Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
active Republican, gave $350,000 to Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy for science and 
administration buildings. 

—e——_ 

Benjamin Winter, onetime Polish 
errand boy, continued his gigantic re- 
arrangements of Manhattan real estate by 
purchasing from Arthur Curtiss James, 
famed yachtsman and the largest individ- 
ual U. S. holder of railroad securities, an 
apartment house on the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and 81st street. The apartment 
house, known to phrase-coiners as _ the 
house of the golden doorknobs, was the 
first one in Manhattan to decoy rich ten- 
ants out of their private homes. Among 
its other magnificent appurtenances, it now 
contains Elihu Root, Murry Guggenheim, 
Ira Nelson Morris, Dr. Henry Fairfield 
Osborn. 











His Excellency Nedjati Bey, Turkish 
Minister of Education, ordered last week 
500 copies of a book by a U. S. Negro 
which has been translated into Turkish 
and published by the International College 
at Smyrna. Book: Up From Slavery. 
Negro: the late Booker T. Washington. 

a 

Harry K. Thaw, Pittsburgh richman, 
killer of Architect Stanford White (1906), 
was tapped on the shoulder as he pre- 
pared to disembark from the Aquitania 
at Southampton, England. A_ steward 
asked him to go to the lounge where a 
British immigration official told him that 
he was not permitted to set foot on British 
soil. The only reason given him was “in- 
structions from the Home Office.” Be- 
fuddled, vexed, Mr. Thaw told reporters: 
“This is amazing. I cannot understand it 
at all. England was fair and square when 
I was here before, 23 years ago... . I 
am a friend of Secretary Mellon. I have 
wired him. . . .” Later, Mr. Thaw ob- 
tained a French visa, left the Aquitania 
at Cherbourg, motored to Paris. But Sec- 
retary Mellon had not helped him. 








an 

Charles Spencer Chaplin, funnyman, 
picked up a garden hose, squirted it. He 
was serious. He was helping to fight a 
fire at the American-Russian Eagle Club 
in Hollywood, Calif. His efforts were 
stopped when an explosion of leaking gas 
wrecked the building and injured eight 
people. Among those present and unhurt 
were Jack Dempsey & wife (Estelle 
Taylor), Richard Dix, Renée Adorée, 
John McCormick & wife (Colleen Moore), 
Marquis de la Falaise (husband of Gloria 
Swanson). The owner of the nightclub, 
Theodore Lodiginsky, 56, onetime Rus- 
sian general, was seriously injured. 
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Horsey Romance 


Octavia—Margot Asquith, Countess of 
Oxford and Asquith—Stokes ($2.50). 


The Story. In the midst of 50,000 
acres of Scotch moorland stood Dunross, 
sufficient unto itself, indifferent to neigh- 
boring lairds of small intelligence and long 
lineage. Indifferent because the clannish 
Daventrys were a community in them- 
selves. There were five children, besides 
the resident cousin, who at the age of fif- 
teen was in love with Octavia, youngest 
daughter of the house. A professor, kindly 
young recluse, woos her with classical 
quotations, understands her adolescent en- 
thusiasms, guides her voracious reading. 
Worldly Compton, 34, gloating upon her 17 
years of mobile beauty, coaches her pro- 
ficient -horsemanship, persuades her par- 
ents to send her to his friends of the Eng- 
lish hunting world. 

If Compton had thought so to win her, 
his calculations played him false. For 
Octavia’s intense vitality was quickly en- 
grossed in pursuit of hounds on the scent. 
Debonair Lord Tilbury loaded her with 
flowers, declared his love. And a highly 
respected Master of Hounds, dull, sub- 
stantial, shy, delegated his mother to 
propose marriage. Octavia would make a 
fitting mistress to a world of vigorous 
horsemen. 

But for all their vitality, theirs was an 
automatic existence. Octavia’s frivolous 
hostess damns them as staunch Tories who 
nevertheless know nothing and care noth- 
ing about politics: “No one down here 
reads or writes. They eat, sleep, buy and 
sell horses, walk to the stables and back, 
tap the thermometer, fuss over their top 
boots, put ammonia in their baths; and 
such powers as they’ve got of conver- 
sation are exercised upon their stud- 
grooms. .. .” 

The exception to the category was young 
Greville. Vacationing from arduous if un- 
defined politico-humanitarian labors, he 
offered Octavia stimulating relief from the 
world of hounds and their masters. Relief 
developed quickly into greater emotion, 
and they were shortly whisked off on the 
conventional Riviera wedding trip. That 
Octavia detested the still-born placidity of 
the Riviera made more difficult the time- 
honored difficulties of early married ad- 
justment. But, back in England, the un- 
derstanding professor assists her with lit- 
erary quotations to live with her husband 
happily ever afterward. 

The Significance. Because Author 
Asquith’s first novel contains more conver- 
sation than narrative, ecstatic critics are 
likening her to Jane Austen. But the light 
touch and the subtleties of the 19th cen- 





TIME readers may obtain post- 
paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben 
Boswell, TIME, Inc., enclosing check 
or money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 
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Earyt & CounTEss oF Oxrorp & AsQuITH 
She has been likened to Jane Austen. 


tury novelist are not Margot’s—hers is 
rather a brilliant vivacity that springs from 
her myriad interests. Able horsewoman, 
her interest reflects itself in frequent con- 
templation of the technicalities of horse- 
flesh. Scintillating conversationalist, her 
characters reflect the widely varied circle 
of her acquaintance. A liberal in politics, 
she tilts sharply at conservatism. And the 
result is a mass of entertaining material, 
done into novel-form to allow of romance 
—that other interest the author so fre- 
quenty avowed in her autobiography. 

The Author. Emma Alice Margaret 
Tennant was one of twelve children, born 
and bred on just such a Scottish estate 
as Dunross, and Laura, her favorite sister, 
was just such a charmer as Octavia. Up- 
on Laura’s death, Margot sought consola- 
tion in London, slumming, dancing, falling - 
often in love. In 1894 she married a wid- 
ower, Herbert Henry Asquith.* Her 
two children are Elizabeth, who married 
Rumanian Prince Bibesco, and Anthony 
(“Puffin”) who directs cinema. 


*Prime Minister (1908-16), Earl of Oxford 
and Asquith (created 1925), died three months 
ago (Time, Feb. 27). By his first wife, Helen 
Melland of Manchester, he had three sons, one 
daughter. Last week his estate was probated, 
totals £9,168 ($44,650). 
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25 West 45th St. 
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Ben Boswell recommends: 
Tue Puttosopuy or Joun Dewey—John Dewey— 
Henry Holt ($4). Practical, pithy. (See Time June 4) 
Atcer, A Birocrapny Without a Hero—Herbert R. 
Mayes—Macy, Massins ($3.50). Horatio the Hapless. 


Datsy AND Dapune—Rose Macaulay—Liverighi ($2.50) . 
Dissecting and diverting. (May 7) 

Tue Fortunate WayFrarER—E. Phillips Oppenheim— 
Little Brown ($2). Foul Play—refreshing. (June 11) 


Not Red 
Tue INTELLIGENT WOMAN’s GUIDE TO 

SocIALISM AND  CapPITALISM—Bernard 

Shaw—Brentano ($3.00). 

Four hundred and seventy pages of text, 
33 of table of contents, and five of fore- 
word to American readers, comprise what 
G. B. S. is pleased to call his last will and 
testament to posterity. Such a document 
is often a summary of previous implica- 
tions: and here are the echoes of many a 
famous “preface” concerning religion, eu- 
genics, education, professional morality, 
economics—in short, society. But the 
echoes are measured and stressed in a 
grand symphony of discord for which the 
resolving chord is equality of income. The 
bizarre title of the composition is calcu- 
lated to attract male attention: a man can- 
not confess his ignorance of politics, eco- 
nomics, and all the rest of a voter’s 
business, but he does not object to elemen- 
tary instruction offered his wife. And if 
the husband should overhear. . . . Shaw 
chuckles contentedly, and instructs: 

Society is based upon the distribution 
of its wealth. To date, seven plans of dis- 
tribution have been advocated: 





1. “To each what she produces” seems 
fair enough, until the impossibility of 
ascertaining the amount each produces 
proves the plan nonsensical. 

2. “To each what she deserves” is 
equally absurd because merit cannot be 
measured by money. 

3. “To each what she can grab,” a plan 
still tolerated in business, is not only 
amoral, but even among pirates found 
impracticable. 

4. “To the many as little as possible, 
and the rest to the few” has no longer 
its one justification of providing capital, 
as capital can now be provided in less 
abusive ways. 

5. “To each class of society a fixed 
amount, according to scale” provides more 
of course, for the bank president than for 
the street scavenger, but the impossibility 
of gauging just how much more vitiates 
the plan. 

6. “To let things slide” sets up a dis- 
astrous strain unless legislation keeps pace 
with sliding (change), the law of nature. 

7. “To each an equal income’”—the ob- 
ject of socialism—is the only remaining 
possibility. 

Every known economic scheme but 
socialism being convincingly wiped out by 
stultification in the best Shavian manner, 
the author then proceeds to establish the 
necessity, the practicability, of socialism— 
originating not so much with the Prole- 
tariat (the Third International is damned 
along with Capitalism), but with the great 
middle class (Fabianism). When with 
logic and concrete example, he has demon- 
strated the practicability of gradual na- 
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The Rise of the 
House of 


Rothschild 


By Count Egon Caesar Corti 


This book breaks the mystery of the most 
powerful financial institution in history. 

For nearly four years Count Corti worked 
over the almost inexhaustible Rothschild 
correspondence and documents in govern- 
ment archives and mercantile records, sepa- 
rating truth from legend. 


By pruning and condensing he tells their 
story brilliantly in 400 pages, in a book that 
has already caused a stir in every capital of 
Europe. 


“They held the strings on which 
Kings and Emperors danced’’ 


Count Corti tells how the founder of the 
dynasty labored in the Frankfort Ghetto, 
just how he got his start, just how he under- 
took to finance princes; how his family 
pitched in, how the sons established an inter- 
national clearing house; how they outwitted 
Napoleon, dominated the stock exchanges 
and the money markets—all the time multi- 
plying their enormous fortune at an amazing 
rate, with the result that they became the 
main reliance of kings and emperors in mat- 
ters of money, communication and diplo- 
macy, till in peace and war the Rothschilds 
were the uncrowned kings of Europe. 


J. L. Garvin 
Editor of Encyclopedia Britannica, 
in an editorial page review of ‘“‘The Rise 
of the House of Rothschild” in The London 
Observer, says: 

“Here is one new book that everyone 
ought to read. Full of light upon the finan- 
cial side of international politics and the 
eternal drama of money in private affairs, 
it is a serious contribution to history, yet 
crowded with pictures of character. Some- 
times it is as tortuously amusing as detective 
fiction. Almost incredible that no thorough 
account of the rise of the House of Roths- 
child has been written until now.” 


Emil Ludwig’s Opinion 
In the New York Herald Tribune, Emil 
Ludwig says: 

“This history of the House of Rothschild 
constitutes a magnificent expression of the 
basic foundation, the factors of power. and 
the mistakes of construction of the Old 
Europe. The reader will find in this book a 
condensed history of Europe, chockful of 
instructive and amusing details, hidden 
away in the story of a banking house.” And 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer adds: 

“The volume isa fine sample of the book- 
maker’s art.”’ 


To CosMOPOLITAN Book Corp. 
57th Street at 8th Avenue, N.Y. City 
Enclosed is check for $5.00. Kindly 
have nearest bookseller send me a copy 
of ‘“‘The Rise of the House of Roths- 
child,” by Count Egon Caesar Corti. 


tionalization of income, he shows that the 


great deterrent is not practical but meta- | 


physical: the will to equality. 

But Shaw’s rationale, his passionate 
plea, his drole cajolery, will do much to 
arouse that will-to-equality, and even more 
to stimulate women, and their men, toward 
intelligent consideration of some solution, 
whether it be socialism, or some other ism. 


— 
Paradox 


Tue Roap to HEAvEN—Thomas Beer 
—Knopf ($2.50). If you know where 
Heaven is, the hardships by the way are 
endurable. Lamon Coe knew that Heaven 
was his father’s farm in Zerbetta, Ohio, 
and therefore tolerated an exile cluttered 
with boxing in Los Angeles, acting in cin- 
ema, selling sporting goods in Boston, and 
finally life in the big city with his refined 
Cousin Abner. New York’s smells, noises, 
intellectuals, palled on Lamon until he dis- 
covered Frankie de Lima (she had adopted 
the name of her Ohio home-town). 
Lamon basked in the glow of her vivacity, 
until sudden catastrophe brought him 
home to Zerbetta with the girl who “un- 
derstood.” 

Paradoxically, this is a highly sophisti- 
cated piece of writing, raising the standard 
of excellent prose Author Beer has al- 
ready set up in Stephen Crane, Sandoval, 
The Mauve Decade. 





Unique Smell ; 


Jippinc Street—Childhood in a Lon- 
don Slum—Kathleen Woodward—Har- 
pers ($2.50). Sanctioned by the crown, 
Author Woodward published last year 
Queen Mary of England, satisfactory bi- 
ography. With lowlier matter and higher 
art she now records her dreary childhood 
before she was smiled upon by royalty. 
Jipping Street ends in a canal much pat- 
ronized by suicides, and is flanked by 
breweries, tanneries, and jam factories, 
each with a unique smell that clashes with 
the sickly odor of chloroform wafted from 
the hospital below London Bridge. Here 
Kathleen’s mother supported six children 
and an invalid husband, scrubbing floors, 
working in a steaming washhouse. “Life 
kicks you downstairs and then it kicks you 
upstairs,” but her daughter refused to live 
by any such stoicism. By pretending to 
several more years than she had, she got 
her start in a collar factory, lives now in 
“The Temple,” distinguished retreat of 
barristers and litterateurs. 


—_<¢~ 





Things Past 


Quiet Cit1es—Joseph Hergesheimer— 
Knopf ($2.50). With a keen sense for 
things past, Hergesheimer revives the life 
of early American cities, immortalizing 
forgotten airs and manners in a prose of 
intricate beauty. His leisurely preface re- 
grets the noise and bustle that have super- 
seded simplicity. That done, he reverts to 
the thrilling intensity of Java Head, and 
recounts in a series of story-sketches the 
drama within quiet cities. In Albany 
Angenietje defies the customs of a stodgy 
Dutch community by marrying a British 
ensign who had survived Ticonderoga. At 
Natchez a steamboat card sharp turned 
respectable, acquired a Southern gentle- 
man’s plantation, only to lose it through 
the backbiting of a jealous mulatto woman. 












# It’s asuccess 
for sore throat 
and bad taste 


F you would be free from throat 

trouble, bad taste and bad breath, 
get into the habit of using Forhan’s 
Antiseptic Refreshant every morning, 
every night. 
Safe and harmless even when swal- 
lowed, Forhan’s Antiseptic Refresh- 
ant soothes the throat, helps to relieve 
soreness and cold and, in addition, it 
removes bad after-taste and its twin, 
bad breath. Ithas nostrong, 
telltale odor. And its taste, 
so clean and refreshing, 
lingers in the mouth for 
hours. All druggists, 35c 
and 60c. 


FORHAN COMPANY 
New York 


Forhan’s § . L 


ANTISEPTIC REFRESHANT 


FOR MOUTH. BREATH AND TASTE HYGIENE 


Peonies 
and 


[rise 


The World’s Best Varie- 
ties at reasonable prices. 
Hardy and _ vigorous, beautiful 
plants—alsoQualityGroups of fine 
peonies at Special Prices. A group 
for every pocketbook and every taste. 


* f 
Send for Master List Amnged for 
Tips on Peony and Iris culture. Write 


NORTHBROOK GARDENS 


Paul L. Battey, Prop., Box JP, Glencoe, Ill. 



























A“A RANCH 


For Your Summer Vacation! 
For Your Boy...A Pack Trip! 


NIQUE among ranches: Beautifully located in 


the Heart of the Cool Rockies. Equipped for 
your comfort: Private cabins; Baths; Electricity; 
Exceptional food. Comducted for your pleasure: 
Horseback riding; Unexcelled trout fishing; Hunt- 
ing; Swimming; Pack Trips. Free, informal and 
healthy out-of-door life. Guests limited to 30. 
Christian. References required. Season June 15th 
to October 1st. 
For your boy: A twenty-five day Pack Trip through 
the Rockies. Conducted by expert and educated 
men from and to New York. Limited to 20 boys. 


Descriptive literature on request 


ABARA RANCH 


Encampment : : : : Wyoming 
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MUSIC 


Music Merchants 


“FUN—You are going to have.... 
GOLF, Yes Sir! LUNCHEONS, EXHIB- 
ITS, PRIVATE ENTERTAINMENT— 
While it is not possible and would not be 
good form for the executive secretary to 
mention any of these affairs specifically, 
he is informed and believes ‘on advice of 
counsel,’ that he should state that there 
are some very remarkable dinners, break- 
fasts and suppers planned, not to mention 
other most desirable features. . . ! ‘and so 
to bed.’” 


Drawn on by this melodious invitation, 
a multitude of musical merchants gath- 
ered last week in Manhattan, at the com- 
fortable Commodore. They wished to 
discuss business, the business of market- 
ing musical instruments, from morning to 
noon and to amuse themselves throughout 
the rest of the day. Some of their fri- 
volities were to be of a conventional 
nature. They were instructed thus—“As to 
entertainment, DON’T FORGET Gover- 
nor Albert C. Ritchie of Maryland, in line 
... for president, will be _ principal 
speaker at the annual banquet. You will 
have the pleasure of hearing Professor 
John Erskine, president of the Juilliard 
School of Music . . . distinguished author 
of The Private Life of Helen of Troy.” 


Both gentlemen spoke to the merchants. 
Said John Erskine: “Music should be 
taught, like history, in high schools. . 
There is great talent in the country. .. . 
The difficulty, however, is that the teach- 
ers are not in touch with the talent.” 

Said Governor Ritchie: “We should 
have a national conservatory, an opera 
sponsored by the U. S. government... . 
Music is the one international language. 
We have the right to expect every great 
national government to aid and nourish it, 
and every one does, save only the United 
States of America.” 


ees pninasin 
Dresden Helen 


The Story. When the war was over, 
when Troy was a city of smoke, Menelaus 
found Helen and they set sail together, 
over the ever-moving sea, for Greece. 
Aithra, the sorceress, was watching them. 
She called the winds to bring them to her 
and they came at night, when the palace 
was dark and the sky was full of storm. 

Menelaus had been meaning to kill 
Helen for her treachery but the rain and 
the furious waves made him forget his 
fury. In Aithra’s castle drugs made him 
dream again of stabbing Paris and mur- 
dering the casual queen. When he awoke, 
Helen was lying on a magic couch and he 
loved her still. Aithra, a witch of kind 
enchantments, used a charm and made 
them both gay, forgetting the past. 

Helen sang softly while Menelaus was 
still asleep. They were in a palm grove 
now, at the foot of an Egyptian mountain 
where Aithra had carried them by her airy 
conjurings. Soon she came to them with 
the chiefs of the desert, carrying presents 
for the queen. Menelaus was tired of 
watching men who looked at his wife with 
an inviting adoration. The chiefs, with 
their presents, made him sad and jealous. 








Helen brewed a cup that would make 


Menelaus recapture the quietude and com- 


fort that perilous journeyings had stolen. 


She persuaded him to drink it; the king 
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STRAUSS 


Moody, mercenary, vain. 


remembered then the peace he had known 
before the ships sailed, before the soldiers 
fought under the city’s wall. 

This is the story of The Egyptian Helen, 
an opera by Richard Strauss and Hugo 


Von Hofmannstahl, which was last week | 


performed for the first time, in Dresden. 

The Music. The prelude was bitter and 
clamorous; a music of heathen sorrow, 
sharp, scornful, without pity. Then the 
curtains opened on the castle and the angry 
music grew less terrible; when Helen and 
Menelaus entered the dark castle, there 
was no sound. Later the music was sweet, 
tender; colored with languor and regret, 
sometimes derivative and often reminis- 
cent of Strauss’s earlier works. 

When Helen sang to her sleeping lover, 
the song was no longer pretty; rich, beau- 
tiful, full of hunger and a strange serenity, 
it leaned and shivered, a beckoning song, 
as lovely as a tree, as full of life. The 
desert warriors brought their gifts with a 


martial music; only at the last, the sor-° 


ceress and the two she had befriended sang 
of gentle ease, a contentment long denied; 
then the strings were hushed and the horns 
sounded softly. 

The Cast. Elisabeth Rethberg sang the 
title role; her voice, rich rather than 
subtle, was suited for the regal role. Her 
appearance, too, was shining and grace- 
ful. In the moment of entering the quiet 
castle she seemed almost a Helen of Dres- 
den china—until she began to sing. Curt 
Taucher was Menelaus; a little too noisy, 
like almost all Germanic tenors, he made 
the tired king imperiously stalwart. Maria 
Rajdl sang the part of Aithra; even when 
she was mixing the draughts and potions 
upon which the plot depended, she sweetly 
caroled like a waitress who has sampled 
the punch which it is her business to brew. 

The Composer. Richard Strauss,* if 


*Not to be confused with Johann Strauss 
(1825-99) famed composer of waltzes, includ- 
ing The Beautiful Blue Danube. 








HAY FEVER 
Sufferers! 


Act Now For Real 


RELIEF 


Don’t delay ordering POLLEN- 
AIR, the electrically operated air 


filter that removes the cause of 
Hay Fever and Pollen Asthma. 
We may not be able to fill your 
order at the last minute before 
Hay Fever starts. Better reserve 
your POLLENAIR now, by 
telegraph and your check for 
$25, applicable on full purchase 
price. POLLENAIR has the 


highest professional endorsement. 


Write for full information 


[ollenaiv, 1c 


Room 609, Hickox Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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At all DRUGGISTS..$1.25 
Send for free trial bottle 
W.E.YOUNG, Inc., Springfield, Mass 
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RANCH 
VACATION— 


A DUDE 


cAll Expenses Paid! 


£T O-T-O Ranch in Montana, two miles from 

A Yellowstone and one mile above sea 

level, surrounded by majestic mountains 

and rugged peaks, with a dashing, icy, trouty 

mountain stream running past your door, you 
can spend the best two weeks of your life. 


Whatever it is you crave—rest, excitement, 
vigorous pastime, lazy enjoyment, a mixture of 
all—here you may have it. Horseback riding 
(lessons free) is the main diversion. Many are the 
fascinating trails—to Castle Cliffs, Black Moun- 
tain, Nigger Head, Devil’s Slide, Hell’s Hole. 
You can ride, hike, fish, climb mountains, swim. 
In the evening you can dance, play bridge, or sit 
around the fire and listen to the ‘‘Old Timers’ ”’ 
stories of the Bad Men and Bad Lands. 


O-T-O Ranch is a real ranch but is equipped 
with rustic log cabins, electric lights, hot and 
cold shower baths for its “‘Dude’’ guests. Food 
is the best—vegetables, dairy products, meats, 
poultry, eggs are all from the Ranch. House 
employees are college students. 


The wind and sun will bronze your skin. You 
will lead a healthy, free, adventurous, outdoor 
life—the kind of vacation you have always 
craved. 


TIME OFFERS YOU 
THIS VACATION 


in return for your work as TIME’s subscription 
representative. This is not a contest. Special 
arrangements made with the O-T-O Ranch and 
Northern Pacific Railway make possible this 
amazingly generous reward for your efforts. 


For complete details mail the coupon below 


today. 
The Weekly Newsmagazine 
New York Cleveland Chicago 


John Sargent, TIME, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Send me at once complete details regarding 
your Dude Ranch Vacation Plan. 
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he was pleased with the plaudits which 
came ringing up to him from the pit, made 
no show of his delight. Moody, vain, mer- 
cenary, sarcastic, selfish, solitary, ruddy of 
countenance and scornful of demeanor, he 
has always appeared to detest the adula- 
tion which the people who listen to his 
music have given him, without liking him 
the better. 

He became a composer after a brief, 
uproarious and distinguished career as a 
conductor; wrote tone poems which, in the 
U. S. at least, remain his most popular 
work. Of these, Don Juan is perhaps the 
most celebrated; Till Eulenspiegels Merry 
Pranks (one of the few genuinely comic 
bits of music ever created) frames in 
melody the “owl-glass” legends of a fan- 
tastic buffoon who once annoyed staunch 
German burghers; Death and Transfigura- 
tion is a profoundly magnificent effort to 
encompass a theme more holy than most 
which have engaged its author’s attention. 

When, in 1905 he began to write operas, 
Strauss seemed already to have reached 
the top of his reputation. It was impos- 
sible any longer to regard him as a musical 
poseur, an esthete of loud noises; his 
phase of being “the new man” was over 
and he was already established as well as 
celebrated. Salome, like most of his other 
works, produced a new storm of discus- 
sion. It was performed once in Manhat- 
tan but Metropolitan-goers, disgusted with 
Oscar Wilde, were disgusted with his story 
on which the opera is based. It has never 
been given by the Metropolitan since that 
first unlucky premiere. U.S. opera-patrons 
liked better Der Rosenkavalier which, al- 
though it was not, sometimes seems to 
have been written for Rosa Raisa of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company. 

—— + 
Schubert Centennial 

In honor of the tooth anniversary of 
the death of Franz Peter Schubert, the 
citizens of his birthplace, Vienna, ar- 
ranged to hear his music. Herr Franz 
Schalk, conductor of the state opera, di- 
rected a splendid performance of the Sym- 
phony in C. In the public square, 40,000 
people, completely silent in the late spring 
sunshine, gathered below the musicians to 
listen. President Michael Hainisch, with 
his hat off and his white hair blowing, 
made a speech. 


At the little house in Nussdorfer Street, 
where Franz Schubert was born 131 years 
ago, there was singing. Pictures of the 
composer were in windows and on walls 
all through the city. The Schubert exhibi- 
tion attracted thousands of persons eager 
to see the manuscripts of his chamber 
music, the pens with which he had scrib- 
bled copybooks or concertos, the clothes 
he had worn, his spectacles. The city of 
Vienna celebrated Beethoven’s anniver- 
sary last year; for Schubert its populace 
has an even more friendly adoration. 
There will be concerts there all summer 
in his honor and most of the houses will 
wear flags. The dead composer will re- 
ceive almost as much honor as a live avi- 
ator. 


——e 





Over 

When the Chicago Symphony’s season is 
over, its fiddlers, weary and furious, de- 
mand more money. This they did last 


week. The symphony directors offered 
them a small increase in salary; the musi- 
cians said it was not enough. Said Presi- 
dent Charles N. Hamill of the Orchestral 
Association: “They are free to seek other 
engagements. ... The Chicago Sym- 
phony is no more... .” Few people 
doubted that when the fall of the year 
arrived, the Chicago Symphony would 
arise, a tuneful phoenix from the clash. 
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Fra Gherardo 


At La Scala, in Milan, Arturo Tosca- 
nini conducted a new opera by Ildebrando 
Pizzetti. Its story, taken from a medi- 
aeval monk’s chronicle, was that of “a 
young Parman of low birth, layman, idiot, 
and fool,” one Gherardhino Segarello, 
whose reckless career of devotion and de- 
bauchery caused him to be put in jail, led 
out only to amuse guests when the Bishop 
of Parma gave a banquet. Pizzetti had 
chosen to make a martyr of this squalid 
clown, to endow his dishonorable poverty 
with Franciscan splendor. 


In Fra Gherardo, the poor Parman is a 
religious rebel who gives all his money to 
the poor and dares combat with the 
Church of Rome. He is not, however, en- 
tirely a saint. His lusts lead him to betray 
a sympathetic virgin who later returns to 
help him conduct his holy reforms. Gher- 
ardo, veering like a mediaeval Elmer Gan- 
try between his passion for this girl and 
his passion for reform, is led at last to 
betray his followers in an effort to secure 
her release from jail. In this effort he 
fails. He watches her being strangled and 
is then carried off to be put on the fire. 

Such is the tragic tale which Pizzetti 
has adorned with perhaps the most splen- 
did music of his career. The opera was 
undoubtedly too long and it seemed to 
contain a superfluity of dialogue, of in- 
active interludes that were only vaguely 
melodic. Lyrical passages were few. Fra 
Gherardo was original mainly for its or- 
chestration and for the thunderous, mut- 
tering chorus which reached its climax in 
a mob scene at the end of the third act. 
These choruses were unlike anything that 
Milanese opera-goers had ever seen before. 
There was something terrible and true in 
that imitation of the angry shouted songs 
of many men together, songs sweeping 
with strong steadiness through a range of 
cruelty and fear. 


Ildebrando Pizzetti was born in Parma 
and he has honored it before this in, for 
example, his /idebrando da Parma. He 
studied at the Conservatory of Parma for 
six years, specializing in the model quali- 
ties of Greek and Gregorian music. Since 
1918, he has directed the Florence Con- 
servatory. In Florence he lives now in 
almost ratlike retirement. His wife, a de- 
scendant of Stradivarius, is dead. He likes 
quiet and hates traveling; he was made 
sorrowful before the War when his ene- 
mies, on account of his “revolutionary” 
music, made him the object of belligerent 
slander. His most famed work previous 
to Fra Gherardo was Debora e Jaele, an 
opera about a Hebrew prophetess in which, 
as in the more recent work, Pizzetti made 
frequent use of a crowded stage and made 
his score the incentive for action rather 
than its purpose. 
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OMMERCE, land and air, 

night and day, at speed that 
reduces days to hours, has passed L 
beyond the experimental stage into » 
the realism of practicability. The 
great engines of transportation— § 
ensembles of thousands of moving 
parts—can be driven under tremen- 
dous power and at high speed 
continuously, largely because the 
art of grinding makes each individ- 
ual part mechanically perfect. 
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NORTON COMPANY 
Worcester, Mass. 
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“Personally, 7 smoke or pleasure 


W hen enjoyment 1S the first 


consideration, the overwhelming choice is 


1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco ( | \ | \ | 
mpany, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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